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ROLLS - CRACKS -LRUSHES 


Makes Grain more DIGESTIBLE, More APPETIZING! 
AVOIDS DUSTING! 


HEAVY DUTY By cracking the hard coating or hull that covers all 
raul Sxweel small grains, feeding results are tremendously improved. 
CONSTRUCTION Cracking or crushing enables digestive juices to quickly 
get at the nutrients and efficiently utilize them before 
grain is eliminated. In addition, animals prefer this 

coarser type of feed and eat it more readily. 


Cracking or crushing is admittedly superior to grinding 
or hammering in that it avoids dusting, which often 
causes digestive disorders. In addition, rolling is a faster 
and more economical processing method. Requires less 
power, less labor and less time. 


Firat LOW-COST, ALL STEEL - 


. SAVE PRECIOUS GRAIN! 
FARM-SIZE’’ROLLER! . CUT FEED COSTS! 


Now you can process grain the preferred way for better 


feeding results. Roll, crack or crush oats, barley, corn, . ee . ‘ . 
wheat, rye, kafir and other small grains right on the farm. By eliminating waste due to dusting, and 


No need to pay high prices for ready-rolled grain. No more “ loss due to whole grain passing through 
hauling of grain to the mill for custom rolling. Roll it as digestive system before being assimilated, 


you need it and feed it fresh-rolled, full of nutritive value. tremendous feed savings are effected. Every 
You can with a low-cost Farnam “Farm-Size” Grain Roller. * bushel of rolled grain produces more growth 
’ 
e . . 
10-DAY Sree lnial Offer / more meat, more milk. One prominent 
hide a inaiicens ete: aides ie we feeder writes—‘‘A bushel of whole oats, when 
t o ioe ry this roller at our risk: 4 , y 
Write for descriptive literature and details of our 10 DAY Le acy nage — = a ere 
“Free Trial” OFFER. or ous el, the rolled oats 1s nearly equa in 
feeding results.” In other words, rolling cuts 
his feed bill nearly in half! It can for you, * 


ee too, and produce better results! 
THE FARNAM COMPANY P 


| OMAHA 3, NEBR. 


CLIP & MAIL For Complete Information! 


| Please send complete information on Farnam Grain 
| Roller and details of 10-Day Free Trial Offer. 


| Name 


ete wi 5. pamty, 
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Increase Your Livestock Earnings by 
Decreasing Your Livestock Losses! 


uickly | 
before 4 a ae =o 
r this 


vie o7 Franklin Protection Costs Far Less 
oa Than Taking Chances On Disease! 


s less F t stockman who plays safe by vaccinating his animals with FRANKLIN 
always comes out ’way ahead in the long run. Quite often he also cashes 
in big in the “short run”. The same standard of reliable quality that has made 
_§| FRANKLIN famous for nearly thirty years is carefully maintained throughout 
“id the large line of Franklin pharmaceuticals and supplies. See catalog. 


Nothing Can Be Safer for Blackleg! ae 


Give your calves one shot of the highly con- 
—— a cc Franklin — ... then 
ismiss blackleg from your mind. 
Still better, give them a shot of Franklin FRANKLIN 
Clostridium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin and CASTRATOR 
immunize them against both blackleg and Bloodless Castration — Quick, Clean, 
malignant edema at no extra cost. Safe. Jaws adjustable to ages and to 
Foremost in a program of “Bangs” eradi- wear. High grade steel. 
cation you can safely put Franklin Brucella [nstruments, Breeders Supplies 
Abortus Vaccine. From Strain 19. Highest Almost every item used for the 


ot ; 
OstRipM CHAUYED: | cut ou standard of purity and potency. efficient handling of livestock. 
N 


my oe |e ey 3 O.M.Frankiin Serum Co. 


Tp ree Denver KansasCity Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso 
M, Bonklia Serum Co Alliance LosAngeles Salt Lake City Portland Billings 
0 wan READY TO HELP YOU DO A BETTER JOB! 
Let the big, illustrated Franklin catalog bring you up to date 
on the latest methods of livestock protection. Get the latest 
Mae Sedition free from your local Franklin dealer or by writing 
to the nearest Franklin office. 
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Everything but the sque 


Uitization of livestock by-products is important to 
all farmers and ranchers. Of the total dollars received 
by Swift & Company for lambs, 15% to 25% comes 
from by-products. Cattle by-products amount to 10% 
to 20%. With hogs it is 2% to 5%. When bidding on 
live animals, Swift & Company’s buyers estimate the 
yield and grade of edible meat. In their estimate they 
figure, too, the value of all by-products, including hides 
and wool. 

Livestock by-products have greatly increased the 
value of your meat animals. Since earliest times, man 
has used hides and wool to make clothing. But only in 
the past half-century has research found the present 
great variety of uses for by-products. Fats, and lanolin 
from wool, are the base of many cosmetics, healing 
creams and beauty aids. Photographic film is coated with 
a gelatin compound. Other uses of gelatin and glues are 
almost endless. Animal fats are the main raw material of 
toilet soaps. 

Life has been lengthened for people with diabetes, 
anemia and other diseases. They are helped by drugs 
such as insulin, liver extract, pepsin, adrenalin. These 
are all made from the glands of livestock. But for the 
painstaking care of meat packers, these glands would 
go to waste. This happened during the wartime “black 
market”’ in meats, and the supply of insulin ran low. 

With the growth of meat-packing plants, the war on 
waste began in earnest. Science found new ways to use 
by-products of your animals. Bristles make brushes. 
Bones make knife handles. Hair makes upholstery pad- 


Soda Bill Sez: 


.. . the best way to get out of trouble 
is to plow right through it. 





Bull Testing Pays 


by W. H. Black 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 





The use of proved bulls might greatly in- 
crease the profit of many beef herds. Where 
practical the farmer or rancher should keep 
records on calves sired by each bull on his farm or ranch. Then 
these calves should be weighed at market time. The bulls to 
keep are those which have desirable characteristics and pro- 
duce calves showing the best gains. 
os 


W. H. Black 


Bull testing at the Agricultural Research Center of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, Mary- 
land, showed these results. The steers by one sire gained 1.42 
pounds per day during the fattening period. They averaged 
13.64 pounds of gain for each 100 pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents consumed. They graded choice on foot and required 513 
days from birth to 900 pounds in weight. The steers sired by 
another bull gained 2.24 pounds per day for the same period. 
They gained 17.81 pounds for each 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients consumed. They graded choice on foot and took 
only 413 days to reach 900 pounds in weight. 


The offspring of one bull reached market weight in 100 days 
less time and on less feed—strong evidence that it can be 
profitable to build a herd on the basis of bull testing and 
accurate record keeping. 



















ding. Bones, blood and scraps go into animal 
try feeds. q 
Yes, we find use for every valuable part 4 
hogs and lambs. : 
Each new use for by-products adds valug 
stock . . . and directly benefits producers. 





Speaking of By-Products | Here's am 
’em—just the film to complete your community 
program: a 16mm. sound, color cartoon, ““BY-PRO 
It runs 10 minutes—and tells the story of live 
products and their uses. You may also want to show! 
BUYING CUSTOMS,” another 10-minute carts 
history of the livestock-meat-packing industry, 
“LIVESTOCK AND MEAT”’—49 minutes, black 
“A NATION’S MEAT” is a shorter version— 
—full of information on the American meat sup 
there is “COWS AND CHICKENS ... USA,” @ 
diversified farming—the dairy and poultry busi 
nutshell. Please give us at least a month’s advs 
to handle bookings. We can ship by express or pa 
Only cost to you is payment of express or postage 
A 16mm. sound projector is required. Order from Age 
Research Dept., Swift & Company, Chicago 9, IIlin 
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A Steer is NOT all Beef 


Let’s take a look at this ste 
weighs 1,000 lbs. It’s not all 
In fact, only a little more than 
is saleable beef. 

Hanging in Swift’s cooling room, 
steer has become two sides of 











art: 













Together they weigh 543 lbs. What hap- FRIED ( 
pened to the rest? 

Modern meat packers save everything of tn : 

; tying chi 

value from the steer—heart, tongue, liver, cup yellow 

sweetbreads and other fancy meats. Hides cup flour 

for leather; bones, blood and scraps for ani- tablespoo 

mal feeds. Glands for medicines. All told, wash and 

161 lbs. of the steer is saved in by-products. cel 

But 296 lbs. is shrinkage and material of an eee 


no value. Only the meat andlord in h 



















products can be sold. slowly fe 
What happens to the money poo 
: ombine 


meat packer receives? It is use ighty 1 
buy livestock and other fiickened. 
materials. It meets the 
penses of slaughtering, ¢ 
sing, refrigerating, trans 
ing and selling. It pays ™ 
insurance, taxes—all the costs of doing business. 









the meat packer’s profit. Over a period of years, Sw! 
Company’s profit has averaged a fraction of a ¢#! 
pound on the products we sell. 

~ That’s the explanation SA < 
of the “‘spread”’ between Ss 
livestock prices and 
wholesale meat prices. 
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We All Want the Top Dollar 


Beef You, as a producer of livestock, 
this sta want to get the best price for 
not all your animals—‘‘the top dollar.” ee ft 


As a salesman for Swift & Com- ae 
nore than pany, selling the products which — 
result from these animals; I, too, ¢ A 
want to get the top dollar. , 
The meat packer’s buyer has to judge the grade 
of the animals and estimate how they will yield. 


He then makes his bids in competition with buyers 





ling room 
sides of 


llatha Logan's Recipe fer 


: FRIED CHICKEN WITH GOLDEN GRAVY 


























f (Yield: 5-6 servings) for many meat packers and other commercial 
: frying chicken (2Y%-3 Ib.) Y_ teaspoon pepper slaughterers. To get the animals, he has to offer 
cup yellow corn meal 6 tablespoons bland lard going prices. Otherwise he just won’t get them; 
; cup flour About % cup water somebody else will. And that “‘going price’”’ which 
: tablespoons salt 3 cups milk he must pay depends on the number of animals 


wash and cut up chicken into serving pieces. Dry. Combine corn 
flour, salt and pepper in paper bag. Put chicken pieces into 
, ‘Blse top and shake bag unti! pieces are well coated. Reserve 

corn meal-flour mixture for gravy. Brown chicken well in hot 
neat and §lord in heavy skillet. Add % cup water. Cover tightly and 

slowly for 1 hour or until chicken is tender. Add remaining 
1e money§% Needed. Remove chicken and keep it warm while preparing 
“§ Combine corn meal-flour mixture with the drippings in skillet. 


on the market and the demand for them. 

After Swift & Company has made the animals 
which it has purchased into meat and by-products, 
we must sell them, again in stiff competition. If 
we don’t offer meat at the going price, retail meat 
dealers will buy from somebody else who does. 
This competition in both buying and selling is so 
















- al Tightly. Stir in the milk and cook until corn meal is cooked and keen that we have to operate on a margin of profit 
nd ot . ihickened. Serve gravy with chicken. which averages but a fraction of a cent per pound 
1eets the of product handled. 

htering, OUR CITY COUSIN In our business, as in yours, it takes hard work 


and good management to come out with money 

ahead on a year’s operation. Our efficiency in 

selling meat and by-products results in important 

economies and savings. Only through such sav- 

ings can we earn our profit—and help increase the 
value of your livestock. 

Ob Gene 

Vice-President, 
Swift & Company 
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* *& * 
Mr. Jones, “guest editor” this month, is Vice- 
President of Swift & Company in charge of sales 
and advertising. 













ity Cousin pull and jerk... 
find “a cinch" is real hard work! 





STOCK 


oo wm?’ @ NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS e e * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life. 







































































































































































































































































































VACCINATE WITH 
CONFIDENCE! 


SAVE 
YOUR 
LIVESTOCK 


SAVE 
MONEY 


USE 

eg Nt) 
BLACKLEG 
Pesan 


ALUM 
(WHOLE CULTURE) TREATED 


Get the “jump” on Blackleg. 
Vaccinate early with a single dose 
of Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin 
(alum treated). IT’S POTENT. 


MALIGNANT EDEMA 
When necessary to protect against 
both Blackleg and Malignant Edema 
use PARKE-DAVIS CLOSTRIDIUM 
CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN... 


double protection with a’single dose. 


FREE! Write for booklet on the 
control of Blackleg and Malignant 


Edema. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICH. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
RE mE 


THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 


Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace. 


SEND FOR CATALOG C 


PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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LOOKS PRETTY GOOD — Enclosed 
find my check covering dues for 1948. 
Some good moisture down this way this 
past month; prospects are good for spring 
feed.—E. C. James, Grant County, N. M. 






AN OKAY WINTER—Please find en- 
closed renewal on my subscription... I 
like the American Cattle Producer. We 
have had a nice winter here; cattle are 
in pretty good shape for spring.—J. C. 
Perry, Custer County, Mont. 


GLAD YOU LIKE IT—Enclosed is my 
check for 1948 dues. I enjoy your maga- 
zine very much. By all means continue 
the “Letter from Skull Creek’’; it is most 
amusing and a bit of humor nowadays is 
something we can all use.—Frederick R. 
Grochau, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


SHORT OF MOISTURE—Enclosed is 
my renewal for the Producer ... We 
have had very little snow in this section 
so far this winter. The outlook for water 
for next summer is not so good, so far. 
Stock as a whole in very good condition 
in this section.—Lance C. Smith, Crook 
County, Ore. 


PLENTY MOISTURE ~— Just a few 
lines to let you know that I like your 
magazine very much. I received my first 
issue last month. . . . We have lots of 
snow to spare here; if they need any in 
Arizona, they can have it free.—Walter 
A. Fjeldahl, Ward County, N. D. 


VERY SNOWY SEASON—We have 
had a very hard winter here—not so 
awfully cold, but the ground was covered 
with snow all winter and it has taken a 
lot of care to put them through; but they 


all came through good and strong and : 
are starting to calve now. Seem to be : 


coming fine, not much loss. ... Keep up 
the good work; you are doing a fine 
iob.—W. C. Joslyn, Campbell County, 
Wyo. 


FEED SUPPLIES AMPLE—We are 
having a lot of cold weather and some 
snow (Feb. 20) but feed supplies are 
ample at this time. However, some nave 
been doing feeding since Nov. 15. But 
with concentrates being a little easier to 
get, it seems that we will get through 
the winter O. K. Southwest North Da- 
kota reports that cattle are in the best 
condition ever.—Odd A. Osteroos, assist- 
ant secretary, North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Assn., Minot, N. D. 


A FAIR STATE OF AFFAIRS—Grass 
very scarce; protein feed high, when 
available. No rain since November. 
Weather has been very cold—hope spring 
will bring change in range. Ewes begin- 
ning to lamb. Those who did not feed 
will get poor lamb crop. Goats in fair 


oo erent mene ee 


shape; kid crop will be small. Cattle an 
in fair shape; not many in this country 
Each rancher has only a few head. Con, 
ditions west, dry and cold.—Billie John. 
son, Kimble County, Tex. 


THAT TELLS THE STORY—Dry x 
a dust bowl.—George Springmeyer, Wa. 
shoe county, Nev. 


SOME SELL AT 25 CENTS—We haye 
had good moisture in the ground but it 
has been unusually cold so feed has beep 
backward; but it is beginning to groy 
now. Many steers and heifers have been 
contracted for 25 cents for spring de. 
livery but there are several hundred head 
here held for higher prices.—Paul PF. 
Adams, Gila County, Ariz. 


A HARD WINTER—We have had a 
long, hard winter, with plenty of col 
and snow. Now it is thawing, so we 
have plenty of mud. The stock came 
through fairly well although some 
ranchers are running short of hay. Lit. 
tle grass was available, being covered 
with snow. There is moisture for a good 
start for grass.—Viola Barkdoll, Platte 
County, Wyo. 
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Railroads Short-Sighted 


[' WAS SOMETHING of a shock to the livestock industry to 
learn that the railroads serving California had refused to 
grant emergency drouth rates on either livestock shipped out 
or feed shipped in, despite the fact that a large area in Cali- 
fornia is experiencing the worst drouth in the history of that 
state. ‘lal 
Some of the arguments advanced by the railroads for 
declining to grant the emergency rates do not rest well with 
the livestock industry. For instance, the plea that earnings 
for the past 25 years have been far less than 6 per cent. It is 
hardly to be expected that under conditions which have existed 
in recent years, when large corporations could borrow money 
for a fraction of 6 per cent, net earnings should average 
anything like that amount. Neither does the livestock industry 
have a guarantee of a 6 per cent annual earning. 

Then, too, some of the individual railroads are still over- 
capitalized and cannot expect to make a good financial show- 
ing until their capital structure is placed upon a sound basis. 
This has been accomplished in some cases after the roads had 
been in receivership for comparatively long periods of time, 
but with not too much satisfaction to the original stockholders, 
who generally do not fare too well in the reorganization 
process. The beneficial effect of same, however, is shown by 
the fact that one western railroad which recently has gone 
through such a reorganization after years of receivership 
announced the payment of a dividend on its common stock for 
the first time in 67 years. That certainly would indicate that 
that particular road is doing well enough under current 
conditions. 

The following is lifted from the answer the railroads gave 
to the pleas of the livestock and agricultural groups in Cali- 
fornia for emergency rates: 


“Existing railroad rates for the transportation of 


A Sound Plan First 


/ ame IS much that we do not know about Bang’s disease. 

There is also misinformation about it that still is being 
passed around. One glaring example is the report that most 
of the cases of undulant fever are the result of drinking milk 
from Bang’s-infected cows. But more recent information shows 
pretty clearly that undulant fever is largely an occupational 
disease, although undoubtedly there have been cases caused by 
drinking infected milk. 


According to present knowledge there are three types of 
Brucella infection—the type that affects.cattle, which seems 
the least dangerous to man; the type that affects swine, which 
is most likely to infect the human being, and the type that 
affects goats. It is contended . .. and the argument seems 
entirely reasonable ... that if the cattle type of disease were 
highly infectious we would have infinitely more trouble with 
undulant fever than we have, because it cannot be denied that 
Bang’s disease is prevalent and of course it is also well known 
that very little milk in rural areas is Pasteurized as it is in 
the larger towns and cities. 

Many studies have been reported which indicate that 
butchers are high contractors of the disease, particularly hog 
butchers; that often packinghouse workers get it; that among 
veterinarians and farmers who must handle infected animals 
the incidence of undulant fever may be high. Bearing also on 
the statement that undulant fever is an occupational disease 
are the reports that the disease is more common among men 
than women, while children, the heartiest milk drinkers, seldom 
contract the disease. ~ 

There is much yet to be learned about the malady, both in 
animals and human beings, and facts about it will eventually 
develop. When these certainties are established we can then 
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GRASS IS A CROP—HARVEST IT WELL 


livestock and feed are among the lowest in the freight 
tariffs. They are far below rates charged for hauling 
commodities generally and we believe result in a burden 
upon other shippers. This preferential treatment has 
been enjoyed by the livestock industry for many years. 
It follows that the railroads would suffer an actual out- 
of-pocket loss if they granted any reduction in the pres- 
ent rates. The facts are that the railroad rates for the 
transportation of hay and concentrated animal feeds 
are already so low that even though they were reduced 
materially, reduction would have little effect on the 
cost of these commodities to consumers. 

“It must also be borne in mind that if we were 
financially able to and did accede to your request, we 
could not refuse to extend similar aid to other drouth 
stricken industries. Failing to do so, we would be sub- 
ject to just censure, yet if we pursued such a course, it 
would lead quickly to bankruptcy.” 


The above quotation does not present a fair statement of 
the facts. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in prescrib- 
ing rates on livestock in Livestock, Western District Rates 176 
ICC 1, effective Jan. 25, 1932, established them as “maximum 
reasonable rates.” At page 43 of the decision in that case the 
commission stated: 

“In our view, livestock is not a-class of traffic upon 
which a rate level should be maintained which will com- 
pensate for losses or lack of adequate or average earn- 
ings on passenger traffic or any other class of traffic.” 
Further, in the decision is found the following statement: 

“A just and reasonable rate level is one that is justly 
and fairly related to other just and reasonable rates and 
that covers the cost of rendering the service and includes 
some profit to the carrier in the aggregate.” (To paGE 26) 


build a procedure in stamping out the disease; but for the 
present we certainly are not warranted in going the length 
proposed by some, decimating our herds through slaughter 
programs on the guess that by so doing we will win the fight 
on Bang’s disease and undulant fever. 


Correct Labeling 


E SAID IN AN EDITORIAL in February that many 

butcher shops were misleading their customers by using 
such meat grades as AA and A when in fact such designations 
are not official federal meat grading terms. The meat, we 
said, should be described honestly and the housewife should 
not be misled. : 

Now the Department of Agriculture issues a release from 
Washington on this subject saying that such grades cause 
confusion in the minds of buyers. Often the advertisements 
or price tags suggest that the letter designations are official 
federal meat grade terms or that their use is sanctioned by 
the federal government. It is not sanctioned. 


“During the period when the federal grading of all beef, 
veal, lamb and mutton was mandatory in connection with the 
administration of price ceiling regulations, the federal govern- 
ment authorized slaughterers in places inaccessible to official 
graders to grade their own meat. In these cases such slaugh- 
terers were required to use letters to indicate the appropriate 
grade. Such authority was extended to a comparatively small 
number of slaughterers and only when federal grading service 
could not be provided. Thus, even during that period federal 
meat graders did not use letters.” 

The only grade designations used by the Department of 
Agriculture are Choice, Good, Commercial and Utility. 





















































































‘ nee MEETING of forest permittee 

representatives and the Forest Serv- 
ice, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
and members of the Barrett Committee 
in late February and Mar. 1 will rebound 
to the benefit of the industry, in the 
opinion of the livestockmen who went 
to Washington. Here are the results of 
the conference: 














On the reiterated request by the com- 
mittee for a three-year moratorium on 
cuts in permit numbers: The Forest 
Service would not agree. 

Concerning the discussion of provi- 
sions of the applications for permit and 
the rules and regulations: The Forest 
Service agreed to rewrite some of these. 

Suggested that the proposed cuts for 
1948 be held up until an impartial study 
of the forage could be made: The Forest 
Service would not agree. Secretary An- 
derson said he could not suspend the 
cuts. 

In the discussion of transfer cuts: 
Policy of the Forest Service is that it 
wants the authority to make the cuts 
because there might be need for dis- 




























































WOOL GROWERS' AND CATTLEMEN'S COMMITTEES 
SEE BENEFITS FROM CONFERENCE ON FORESTS 


tribution. Secretary Anderson indicated 
that the question be left with him to ad- 
just with the Forest Service. 


About the question of an appeal board: 
Secretary Anderson had _ interpreted 
this suggestion by the committee as 
meaning that the appeal board have au- 
thority to make binding decisions, which 
authority he said could not be granted 
under the law. The committee agreed on 
this and had so understood. Secretary 
Anderson however endorsed an impartial 
appeal board and the committee asked 
that such board act between the chief 
forester and the secretary of agriculture, 
and the Forest Service was not en- 
thusiastic in this. 


On the request for an impartial exam- 
ination of the forage on government 
lands: The Barrett subcommittee mem- 
bers agreed that this would be a good 
thing and suggested that the House ap- 
point a committee of disinterested ex- 
perts to make such a study. 

Members of the committee were Frank 
C. Mockler, Dubois, Wyo.; Louis Horrell, 
Globe, Ariz., Fred Dressler, Gardnerville, 
Nev., American National forest commit- 


Livestock Scene from the Antipodes 
























There were 700 head of Australian cattle crossing the Macintyre River, when this 
picture was taken, from Queensland into New South Wales at Goondiwindi. Such 
transfers of cattle for hundreds of miles over the stock routes, that are in effect the 
“roads” in many inland sections of the country “down under,” are but a routine part 
of the life of the stockmen there. The animals are overlanded from the tropical 
north or the comparatively arid interior to the meat works near the southern 
markets. In some instances they are given a few weeks on good local pastures 
before being slaughtered, to fatten them after their long journey. The inset shows 
a typical old-timer of the Australian beef industry, with his horse. That he is a 
cattle drover on a stock route is shown by his stock whip (with its very long thong) 
and the blanket rolls (“bluey” or “matilda”) in front of his saddle. 
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ACTION SAYS MORE THAN WOrps 


From the statement of H. Byron 
Mock, regional administrator for Colo. 
rado and Utah of the Bureau of Land 
Management before a hearing of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
subcommittee on public lands, at Sait 
Lake City, Feb. 24, comes the follow. 
ing quotation: 

“I have only praise for the fine 
work that the conservation groups of 
the country have done in protecting 
wildlife, in protecting watersheds and 
developing the recreational resources 
of our country. Their work has been 
outstanding and is deserving of high 
commendation; but when the proper 
administration of 180,000,000 acres of 
public domain was in jeopardy, it was 
not those groups who most actively 
protected the public interest—it was 
the stockmen. And the stockmen did 
it at the time when they were under 
attack for being against conservation. 
They didn’t take time to make 
speeches—they acted.” 





teemen; and G. N. Winder, Craig, Colo, 
Reynold A. Seaverson of Wyoming and 
Don Clyde of Utah, National Wool Grow- 
ers forest committeemen. 

+ aw * 


The committee also appeared at hear- 
ings on appropriations suggesting that 
money for reseeding and range improve- 
ment on the forests be increased by 
$1,000,000. Mr. Winder suggested that 
appropriations for Forest Service educa- 
tion and information be examined with 
a view to putting some of the money 
spent in these activities to use for re- 
seeding and improvement of the range. 
The committee also said that appropria- 
tions for all government agencies should 
be used only to the extent that they are 
so earmarked. 


* 





* 


Upon a plea for aid in the California 
drought situation, which has been par- 
tially relieved, Secretary Anderson said 
that everything possible was being done 
to assist the sufferers. 

ok * 





* 





















A good suggestion has been made by 
L. H. Douglas, recently retired from the 
Forest Service up in the Northwest. He 
believes that money for the Civil Service 
Commission should be appropriated in 
such a way that expensive procedures in 
personnel management which are forced 
down on departments and bureaus be re- 
duced; that the Agriculture Department 
be streamlined so that less money 18 
spent on big offices and more on man- 
agement and physical improvements 
such as range improvements; that the 
Forest Service combine new divisions 
that have grown up the past few years— 
personnel management, wildlife manage- 
ment, watershed management, fire con- 
trol and fiscal control—and the money 
thus saved put into resource improve- 
ments in the fields. He suggests that 
the Forest Service should also reduce 
the number of regions. 
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The American National Launches 
Its Public Relations Campaign 


es RECENTLY ORGANIZED public 
relations committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association met in 
Denver, Mar. 22 and 23 to consider all 
phases of a program which is expected 
to develop into one of the most valuable 
services ever rendered the livestock in- 
dustry of the nation. 


While the livestock industry con- 
tinues as the production factory for 
the chief item in the American diet 
and is basic in the agricultural econ- 
omy of the nation, it is one of the few 
businesses in the country which has 
not launched an organized program of 
public relations. Cattlemen and sheep- 
men as_ individuals and _ working 
through local and state organizations 
have long recognized the vital need for 
such a plan, but until last month no 
determined effort had been made to 
approach the situation from a national 
standpoint. 


In attendance were representatives 
from 12 western range states, including: 
Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash, chair- 
man of the committee; W. A. Johnson, 
Alliance, Nebr.; Norman W. Barlow, 
Cora, Wyo.; Charles A. Myers, Evans- 
ton, Wyo.; Claude Olson, Ludiow, S. 
D.; L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, S. D.; 
Sherman Guttridge, Prairie City, Ore.; 
KE. G. Hayward, Cimarron, N. M.; Bruce 
Brockett, Rimrock, Ariz.; J. C. Eaton, 
Minot, N. D.; John Guthrie, Porterville, 
Calif.; Will J. Miller, Topeka, Kan.; 
John Crosby, Jr., Gardnerville, Nev., and 
Horace H. Hening, Albuquerque, N. M. 
A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, attended all committee sessions 
and representatives of the newly created 
public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association were 
also present. 


A sound public relations program is an 
essential item of any business. It is a 
“must” in agriculture. All segments of 
agriculture, business and government 
have adopted public relations plans with 
a view to presenting a fair picture of 
their respective parts in the American 
economy. 

All have profited through the adoption 
of such programs and now consider them 
as vital to continued growth and develop- 
ment as any other major item of opera- 
tion. 

The livestock industry has been 
somewhat tardy in launching a pro- 
gram of this kind, but because most 
cattlemen and sheepmen now fully 
realize the vital need for action, it is 
expected that much can be accom- 
plished for the industry in the months 
and years to come. 
Cattle producers and wool growers 

have profited greatly from the effective 
campaigns of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, the American Meat In- 
stitute and other similar organizations. 
The finished product, meat, has been 
sold in a most effective manner, to the 
benefit of agriculture, industry and the 
nation. Their work, however, has told 
only half the story now found necessary 
to tell the American public. 

The story of the many conditions and 
problems which go into the production of 
meat, however, has been sadly lacking. 
It has been found that the rank and file 
of citizens, even those living in the 
midst of livestock production centers in 
the West, have little or no knowledge of 
the cattle and sheep industry. The pic- 
ture is made more alarming to the in- 
dustry through this complete lack of in- 
formation and the “knowledge of misin- 
formation” regarding the business now 
prevalent throughout the industrial east- 
ern sections of the nation. 


What V1. Crosby 


AYBE John Crosby, Jr., of Gardner- 

ville, Nev., is just a born salesman. 
Maybe that’s why when he called on 18 
ranchers in his county he got 17 of them 
to join the American National. It’s a 
first-class job he has done and a service 
both to the cattle industry and to the 17 
new members. 

Without detracting from what Mr. 
Crosby has done, he does have a good 
product to sell but it won’t sell itself. 
You’ve got to go to these fellows and 
tell them what the National does it does 
for the individual stockman, such as 
helping in trying to keep foot-and- 
mouth disease away from the States; 


fighting price and rationing controls 
which were such a mess under OPA, 
and holding out for a decent tariff rate 
to protect U. S. producers. 


Undoubtedly Mr. Crosby mentioned a 
few of these things when he talked to 
the ranchmen in his county, and we 
believe that their mention helped get 
the memberships. Thus we believe that 
you likewise can be a good salesman 
and can get men in your neighborhood 
to join the American National. 

Now Mr. Crosby didn’t get a dime 
for the American National member- 
ships he sold. All his commission comes 
in the form of a public service per- 
formed and a favor done for his fellow 
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American government and American 
agriculture are governed by public 
opinion. This is true in any democ- 
racy. Public opinion, however, cannot 
be a fair reflection of public thought 
unless all citizens receive the facts 
in a fair and unbiased manner. 
Purpose of the public relations com- 

mittee of the American National Live 
Stock Association will be twofold: To 
bring the livestock industry of the na- 
tion together to carry on a uniform pro- 
gram for benefit of the industry and to 
present all the facts and a true picture 
of livestock producer operations and 
service to the public of the nation. 

Spectacular results must not be ex- 
pected, nor must the industry expect im- 
mediate response from the program. It 
will be a long-time plan. All state and 
local livestock organizations must be 
solicited for suggestions and recommen- 
dations to coordinate work of the com- 
mittee. The plan must be developed from 
the grassroots and, in turn, the story 
must be told from the grassroots. A 
determined effort must be made to se- 
cure the uniform cooperation of all in- 
dividuals, all organizations and _ all 
groups within the industry to work for a 
common purpose. 

The public relations committee in 
meeting at Denver unanimously recog- 
nized the above situation and investi- 
gated the matter from all aspects. 
Following the general conference, a sub- 
committee was named to work with 
Chairman Alan Rogers in furthering 
plans to bring about an effective public 
relations program. The subcommittee in- 
cludes Norman Barlow, Bruce Brockett, 
Horace H. Hening, John Guthrie and L. 
R. Houck. The full committee and sub- 
committee may be altered from time to 
time fully to represent all sections of 
the livestock producing industry. 


° 

Ll 
ranchman. It’s a fact. If you go out and 
sell a man a membership you make it 
possible for him to pay a fair share of 
what it takes to represent him as well 
as all the other stockmen in national 
matters. He will consider such payment 


the only fair thing and feel better for 
having made it. 


Here’s something to think about: If 
every stockman did a job like the one 
Mr. Crosby is doing, you’d really have 
solid representation for your business. 
Even if every one of you only got one 
or two new members, the National 
membership would double or more, and 
that would really be something in 
itself—it would help each one of you. 











Wyoming 


N THE BACKGROUND OF THE 

Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
there is a prominent chapter of our 
country’s history—the chapter that deals 


with this nation’s pioneers. And the 
Wyoming association, more than any 
other like organization, shows clearly 
the traces of that era. When you step 


into the offices in Cheyenne your atten- 
tion is immediately drawn to the dis- 
plays of historical branding irons, legiti- 
mate tomahawks and many other relics 
of the free and forceful past. 


Wyoming was in “Indian country” and 
early cattlemen had plenty of trouble 
from the Redman; but, as in the case of 
the Colorado association written up last 
month, rustling on the range forced the 
stockmen to organize. In 1872 a vigi- 
lance committee was formed which later 
developed into the Stock Association of 
Laramie County, and soon that organiza- 
tion became the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association. Organized roundups to 
which branding was to be confined were 
one of the first means used by the Wyo- 
ming cowmen to cope with thefts—but 
the thing that finally turned the trick 
despite early setbacks and troubles was 
the employment of “detectives” a few 
years later. From that developed a net- 
work of inspection that is the pride and 
joy of Chief Brand Inspector Russell 
Thorp, who is also secretary-treasurer of 
the association. He will take you into 
his vault and show you in detail the 
workings of the office end of this brand 
inspection system that furnished a thor- 
ough check on 682,649 cattle in the 
country’s principal markets, and 5,715 
horses, last year. 


Inspects At Central Markets 

The Wyoming association holds au- 
thority from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to conduct brand 
inspection at the central markets. For 
this the members pay 10 cents a head fee. 
The association’s many inspectors work 
at the important market centers, prob- 
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Clarence Gardner of Ther- 
mopolis, today’s president of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers, 
has held the office since June, 
1947. He himself has a nicely 
balanced spread on which he 
runs Herefords. 


Russell Thorp, with 18 years 
of service in the Wyoming as- 
sociation, also is the chief 
brand inspector and a former 
Wyoming-Montana rancher. 


ing for worked-over, unrecorded and un- 
specified brands. When they spot a 
doubtful brand they must photograph it. 
Their reports of ever-recurring irregu- 
larities in the sears that have been a 
mark of ownership in animals since an- 
cient times come into the association’s 
office daily from these centers—and 
from there the efficient office staff 
takes over, with the result that $64,000 
in “estray money” was recovered in the 


year 1947 alone. Since the association 
began, $40,000,000 has been passed back 
into the pockets of the men who were 
entitled to it. 


Pictures of many of the men who have 
directed the affairs of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers face you on the wall of 
the office as you ask questions to get the 
story of the Wyoming organization. 
John Clay, Jr., was one of the early 
presidents. He was general manager of 
the original 2 Bar outfit at Chugwater. 
Other outstanding past presidents in- 
clude Alexander Swan, who owned 160,- 
000 head of cattle, was founder of the 
famed Wyoming Hereford Ranch, and 
who planned. bought the land for and 
started the stockyards at South Omaha; 
William C. Irvine, who for a number of 
years managed several of the largest 
cattle companies of the early days in 
Wyoming; Joseph M. Carey, who was a 
United States senator; John B. Kendrick, 
United States senator who was presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association and whose son, Man- 
ville Kendrick, is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National and a 
vice-president of the Wyoming associa- 
tion; United States Senator Robert D. 
Carey; J. Elmer Brock, outstanding 
Wyoming citizen who is a past president 
of the National as well as of Wyoming; 
Dugald R. Whitaker; Sam C. Hyatt, a 
past president of Wyoming and a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the 
National; Charles A. Myers, Wyoming 
past-president who runs the oldest brand, 








Association Has Colorful History 


ranch and herd (established in 1857) 
that has remained in the same family in 
Wyoming, and who is also a National 
executive committeeman, and Oda Ma- 
son, immediate past president of the 
Wyoming state association who is also 
on the executive and other committees 
of the American. (Incidentally, Charles 
Myers, together with Perry W. Jenkins 
of Utah, was instrumental in starting 
this magazine you are reading.) 

More notables included: Bill Cody, an 
executive committee member in 1902-3; 
Willis Van Devanter, U. S. Supreme 
Court justice; Alexander Majors, pioneer 
freighter whose story led off the March 
issue of the PropucerR; Senator E. V. 
Robertson, who is vice-president of the 
association, and Francis E. Warren, 
United States senator who also served as 
governor of Wyoming. (He had charge 
of compiling the first brand book, in 
1882.) 


Work Cooperatively 


A mimeographed monthly, “Cow Coun- 
try,” keeps members posted on current 
Wyoming association activities. 

The incumbent president, Clarence 
Gardner, has a standing of 40 years in 
the cattle business. Headquartered at 
Thermopolis, he has perhaps the best 
balanced ranch in the state. He was 
elected in June, 1947. He has also served 
in the Wyoming legislature for a num- 
ber of terms. He has been a member of 
the livestock sanitary board of the state. 
In 1938 he was elected to the executive 
committee of the association, and he has 
served as chairman of the board and as 
vice-president. 

The Wyoming association, at a low 
point in its history, had a membership 
of only several hundred. Today’s tally 
stands at 2,450. This membership 15 
built by legwork. Says Russell Thorp: 
“Increase in membership comes from 
personal contact, and thus I understand 
the problems better. The important thing 
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is to get to the fellow up the creek. He’s 
more valuable than the man in town.” 

_, And Wyoming stockmen should take 
note of this fact: Dues in the organiza- 
tion are $5 a year—the same price as 
was paid back in 1872. 

Russel! Thorp has been with the asso- 
dation since 1930. He is its secretary- 
treasurer and chief brand inspector. Pre- 
viously he was in the ranching business 
in Wyoming and Montana. His father 
operated a stage line in the days of the 
Black Hills gold boom. 

While the Wyoming state organization 
does not provide for membership in the 
form of local associations, it does en- 
courage their growth and feels that they 
are a decided asset to the industry. 

The association cooperates fully with 
the American National in its work for the 
industry. 


Some of the Problems 

The range of activities of the Stock 
Growers includes public relations, ac- 
complished by association - sponsored 
speakers throughout the state who stress 
to various civic groups and other gather- 
ings the importance of the state’s live- 
stock industry. The association as a 
body actively promotes every interest of 
the Wyoming stockman. It doesn’t be- 
lieve the individual should lean on the 
federal government. It is up front in 
the fight on bureaucracy; it champions 
a fair deal in land use. With over 50 per 
cent of Wyoming’s land still in federal 
ownership, members argue the state is 
only a colony rather than a sovereign, 
independent state. 

This certainly can be called a virile 
association, still impressing its mark on 
the destinies of the state’s greatest in- 
dustry. It continues to live up to its 
long-time standards and it won’t forget 
them. One of its activities is concerned 
with sponsoring several monuments in 
co-operation with the State Historical 
Landmarks Commission. It furnishes the 
state university with an invaluable col- 
lection of historical data and objects. 
... And we are reminded that the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers helned to organize 
the American National association and 
that it promoted and secured legislation 
creating the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

You can be shown, if you ask for it, 
the elaborate silken menu that was put 
before the cattlemen at the first Na- 
tional convention at St. Louis on Nov. 20, 
1884. And if you wind a strange gadget 
that you see in the display case at the 
front of the office, you will see a funny- 
looking, one-bladed fan in slow, weird 
operation, which at some time in the 
past kept the flies out of the soup at 
some cattlemen’s dinner. It came from a 
hotel in one of Wyoming’s ghost towns. 

* * * 

There’s plenty to be done, and as al- 
ways the Wyoming cowfolk will be 
Prominent in the doing. The 1948 con- 
vention of the association will take place 
June 1-3 at Douglas, and you can be 
pretty sure that cow business generally, 
its problems and its joys (because it 
does have them—ask any cowman!) will 
get a thorough, intelligent going-over. 


“April, 1948 





Spring Is Convention Time 


State Associations Meet 


(Six state. cattle associations have held 
conventions in the past few weeks. Many 
of the problems discussed or acted upon 
are common ones among all the groups, 
but in nearly every case each group has 
its own specific problems which the fol- 
lowing brief reviews attempt to bring 
out.—Ed.) 


New Mexico 


Highlighted by the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association in its 34th annual 
convention at Albuquerque, Mar. 8-9, 
were such topics as public lands and 
freight rates. Considerable spice was 
added to the proceedings when Agricul- 
ture Secretary Clinton P. Anderson, who 
returned to his home state as a featured 
speaker for the occasion, delivered an ad- 
dress which brought forth some fairly 
heated debate from the floor. The secre- 
tary spoke in defense of Forest Service 
policy on grazing; his remarks were later 
“taken apart” by Floyd W. Lee, promin- 
ent cattle and sheep man who cited as 
one example two northern New Mexico 


forests which in 1916 had carried 115,000 
head of sheep and 8,000 of cattle. Today 
there are only about 3,000 head of each 
category on these forests. “That cut,” 
he pointed out, “goes far beyond the pro- 
tection of the range.” The secretary of 
agriculture also made comment about 
“charges by uninformed, self-appointed 
spokesmen in regard to the foot-and- 
mouth disease program,” which, he de- 
clared, “do nothing but confuse the 
American and Mexican people (and) de- 
lay our work and make it much harder 
to control and eventually eradicate the 
disease in Mexico.” “The job is to con- 
trol the disease—prevent its spread and 
finally to eradicate it,” he stated in con- 
clusion. “We will not abandon that 
job.” .. . Despite the spirited discussion, 
several cattlemen offered the comment 
that the secretary had been doing a 
“splendid job” in the agriculture position 
and President George Godfrey of Animas 
complimented him on his sportsmanship 
in coming, and in “putting up with all 
this.” 


THE WYOMING ASSOCIATION—FIELD AND OFFICE 





Cheyenne office staff of 
the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association. Left to 
right: Miss Anna Jensen, 
Mrs. Myrna Agee and Mrs. 
Eleanor Govig. 

The photo to the right 
shows a saddle horse nudg- 
ing an estray against the 
rails in a pen at one of the 
many central markets at 
which the Wyoming as- 
sociation maintains brand 
inspection. These _ well- 
trained horses play an es- 
sential part in helping the 
brand inspectors. 
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The address of Hatton W. Sumners, 
Dallas, Tex., who served for 34 years 
as a United States congressman, though 
it did not produce the audience-participa- 
tion “fireworks” that the secretary’s did, 
was well received. As a southwesterner, 
he spoke with understanding of some of 
the conferees’ problems (he titled his 
talk, “Totalitarianism Menaces the 
United States”) but did point out that it 
is not really logical to criticize Congress, 
because “We send its members up there 
as our representatives; we are to blame 
for what happens.” 


Public Land, Freight Rates 


Farrington R. Carpenter of Hayden, 
Colorado, who was the first administrator 
of the Taylor grazing law, described the 
“magic” formula used by eastern writers 
about western land and grazing matters. 
Three terms employed by them, he said, 
are (1) “soil erosion” (it will always be 
with us—without it there’d be “no Grand 
Canyon, no Mississippi Valley”—but it 
is a factor of “less than 1 per cent in the 
nation’s grazing picture”); (2) “over- 
grazing” (this could be cured by mois- 
ture and “rest” from grazing; overgraz- 
ing takes place the world over, but the 
writers are dramatizing it); and (3) “all 
the people own the public lands.” Public 
domain is divided into two types—those 
with public interest and those without 
(will it pay taxes?”) The speaker urged 
full development of all lands; he called 
for a written code for the guidance of 
stockmen and public land administrators, 
and creation of an independent appeal 
board to arbitrate differences between 
stockmen and administrators. 


Rex L. Nicholson, Richmond, Calif., 
special assistant to the secretary of the 
interior, was a scheduled speaker. De- 
claring that present western freight 
rates are discriminatory against western 
industrial production, he asserted that 
the West offers the country’s best op- 


At the New Mexico meeting, left to right: George Godfrey of Animas, outgoing 
president; Agriculture Secretary Clinton P. Anderson addressing the convention; 
Association Secretary Horace Hening. Inset, upper right: G. W. Evans of Magdalena, 
newly elected president. 
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At the New Mexico convention: Front row, left to right—Bud Williams of 
Clovis; A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., president of the American National; George 
Evans of Magdalena, new state association head. Back row, left to right—Roy Fore. 
hand, Carlsbad; Huling Means, Silver City; Homer Berkshire, Albuquerque. 





portunity for expansion with 40 per cent 
of the total land area and 35 per cent 
of the total resources, encompassed by 
the 11 western states which, yet, have 
only about 14 per cent of the nation’s 
population. 


A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., presi- 
dent of the American National, was in 
Albuquerque for the meeting; he de- 
livered a talk on general current topics 
affecting the industry. Others who spoke 
included C. E. Weymouth of Amarillo, 
president of the Texas and Southwestern 





Cattle Raisers Association; Jay Taylor, 
also of Amarillo, and Governor Thomas 
J. Mabry. 

The cattlemen, the majority of whom 
arrived in good spirits because moisture 
conditions in the state pointed to a suc- 
cessful season, voted to return to Albv- 
querque again in 1949 for their conven- 
tion. 

State Senator G. W. Evans of Magda- 
lena succeeded George Godfrey in the 
presidency. Bud Williams of Clovis, 
Homer Berkshire of Albuquerque, Huling 
Means of Silver City and Roy Forehand 
of Carlsbad are vice-presidents. The 
secretary is Horace H. Hening. 


The Resolutions 


New Mexico’s cattle growers adopted 
resolutions which urged decentralization 
of the Bureau of Land Management; 
commended the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the state game department for con- 
trol work against predatory animals and 
rodents; protested extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. Recommended was 
a 10-point program aimed at eliminating 
foot-and-mouth disease from the North 
American continent. The stockmen op- 
posed any legislation which might de- 
prive livestock producers of the use of 
surplus military lands formerly used by 
them; requested that the state sheep and 
cattle sanitary boards be combined; asked 
Congress to restrict the Agriculture De- 
partment’s appropriations to the Forest 
Service so as to remove all forest of- 
ficials defiant to the dictates of the Con- 
gress. 
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Texas 


XAS is too close to foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico for comfort. That 
accounts for the fact that the whole 71st 
meeting of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association, Mar. 17-18 
at El Paso, Tex., centered around the 
subject of that disease. To put the 
garchlight on this important problem, 
mly one resolution was adopted. A 
good crowd reported in for what was 
dearly a business-minded meeting—not 
a jamboree. Most ranchers at El Paso 
brought in optimistic cattle-condition re- 
ports despite dryness in many sections. 
Mayor Don H. Ponder and Governor 
Beauford H. Jester headed the speakers, 
after the call to order by President C. 
£. ‘Weymouth, and the response to the 
welcoming address was made by Ray W. 
Willoughby, a member of the board of 
directors. Secretary Henry Bell, in ad- 
dition to the report which he delivered 
for his own office, performed the same 
duty for the traffic counsel, Chas. A. 
Stewart, who was absent from the meet- 
ing. A final report was that of the at- 
torney, Joe G. Montague. President 
Weymouth stressed the desire that the 
American people be told the true story 
of the serious foot-mouth threat—a 
point later framed by resolution. 


On the second morning of the conven- 
tion a delegation of 15 stockmen from 
northern Mexico, some Mexican and 
some American, was introduced to the 
cattlemen. The Mexican under secretary 
of agriculture, Lic. Oscar Flores, who 
had been expected, was not present; but 
among those who were, were General 
Albelardo L. Rodriguez, governor of 
Sonora, and Lic. Luis Laguette Terrazas, 
as industry representatives from south 
of the border. 


An outstanding address of this session 
was the address of Dr. Wm. A. Hagan, 
president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, who discussed the 
necessity for research on foot-mouth. 
Coke R. Stevenson and R. D. Lewis were 
other speakers—the latter, the director 
of the Texas agricultural experimental 
station at College Station, taking for his 
subject the Foundations of Progress in 
the Livestock Industry. Col. Edward N. 
Wentworth of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, and Dr. W. Gordon Whaley, di- 
rector of plant research at the Univers- 
ity of Texas, completed the speaker list. 
THE resolution adopted by the Texans 

dealt, as stated, only with foot-and- 
mouth disease. As framed, this six- 
point resolution brought out, first the 
necessity, in view of the importance of 
the problem, of keeping the American 
people completely and accurately in- 
formed about the situation; the entire 
Congress and the appropriations com- 
mittees of both Houses were commended 
for their “intelligent” handling of the 
question; the previously expressed posi- 
tion was reiterated that the stockmen op- 
posed the establishment of research sta- 
tions in the continental United States 
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but did hope that research work would 
be authorized and provided for outside 
of the United States. They urged a 
strengthened and improved border pa- 
trol to preclude any chance of entrance 
across the line; voiced approval of the 
canning program, participated in by the 
USDA, which will prove a valuable and 
effective method of disposing of large 
numbers of surplus cattle in northern 
Mexico states, and insisted that con- 
tracts for the purchase of canned meats 
from there be extended beyond the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30 of this 
year. 


“It is our recommendation that a sin- 
cere fight to eradicate the disease be 
kept up constantly,” declared the resolu- 
tion after mentioning some of the 
dangers that exist for all countries 
concerned, in the event of failure. A 
program plan was suggested; under it, 
the northern quarantine line in Mexico 
would be developed into “a genuine quar- 
antine line.” (Fear was expressed that 
the present arrangement was “not 
adequate;” the delegates asked for one 
that could be “rigidly and hermetically 
maintained.” It was requested that the 
responsible officials actually secure the 
adoption of the suggestions made by the 
United States Congress, which sugges- 
tions are also those of the official ad- 
visory committee, and that “a qualified 
person be selected and appointed to man- 
age and control the entire program and 
that such person be clothed with full 
authority to conduct the campaign.” A 
buffer zone was asked for, with 
slaughter and burial of any livestock in- 
fected or exposed to infection in that 
zone, and the judicious use of the best 
available vaccine, and in the event of an 
outbreak above the quarantine line, im- 
mediate slaughter and burial on the spot 
of all infected and exposed livestock in 
the area, to be followed by complete 
quarantine of the zone. 


“We recommend,” the measure con- 
tinued, “that constant effort be made to 
eradicate the disease within the zone of 
infection, beginning at the northern edge 
of such zone and progressing southward. 
In such effort every available method 
must be used.” In conclusion: In the 
event of a spread north of the present 
quarantine line—“which we hope will not 


happen”—it is felt that for the then 
greatest available degree of security for 
our country and for the food supply of 
our people and of the world, it will be 
necessary to close the international 
boundary line to all traffic and com- 
merce “until such time as the same may 
be resumed with security and safety.” 
Officers elected for the ensuing term 
are: Bryant Edwards of Henrietta, pres- 
ident; Ray W. Willoughby of San 
Angelo, first vice-president, and Cam- 
eron Duncan of Freer, second vice-presi- 


Utah 


Men voted into office at the Feb. 26-27 
meeting, at Salt Lake City, of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association 
are in the main the same as last year: 
L. C. Montgomery, Heber City, president; 
J. A. Scorup, Moab, vice-president; H. L. 
Allred of Roosevelt, Alonzo F. Hopkin 
of Woodruff, McKinley Morrill of Junc- 
tion and Erastus S. Gardner of Pine Val- 
ley, second vice-presidents. New names 
on the vice-presidential list are those of 
R. J. Brinkerhoff, Bicknell; Wells Rob- 


‘ bins, Scipio, and George Magnuson, Cas- 


tledale. 

Following the welcoming address and 
response, and the president’s speech, the 
Utah stockgrowers heard F. E. Mollin, 
the executive secretary of the American 
National at Denver, in a discussion of 
the problems facing the industry. 

During the afternoon session speakers 
heard included Adam S. Bennion, assist- 
ant to the president of the Utah Light & 
Power Co. at Salt Lake; Edwin P. Cliff, 
assistant regional forester, Ogden. Among 
speakers the second day were: Louis L. 
Madsen, chief of the animal husbandry 
department at the state agricultural 
school, Logan; L. A. Stoddard, head of 
the school’s department of range manage- 
ment, and Vernal A. Bergeson, livestock 
commissioner of the Utah state board of 
agriculture. 

Also programmed were an open forum 
discussion on big game as it affects graz- 
ing and informal discussions on other 
matters which pertain to the livestock 
industry. 


The New Mexico juniors have their inning. Seated at the rear is Wandra Bounds 


of Santa Rita, the new group president. 











Resolutions adopted included condem- 
nation of public press and radio accounts 
of the meat industry in general and of 
our grazing relationship in particular; 
they endorsed the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill; opposed further transfer of private 
land to public agencies for monuments, 
parks and other public purposes; endorsed 
the action of the Utah water, and power 
board in its work on Colorado River mat- 
ters; recommended appointment of a 
committee to serve with state board of 
agricultural matters on brand inspec- 
tion; recommended a cooperative program 
between the Forest and Grazing services 
on range improvement; opposed transfer 
of elk and other big game to new areas 
in the state without concurrence of the 
big game board; urged Congress to make 
appropriation of funds for reseeding on 
forest reserves and public lands; asked 
Congress to make a restatement of its 
public land policy in the light of present 
conditions. 


Kansas 


‘or PERSONS who programmed the 
Kansas Livestock Association con- 
vention at Topeka Mar. 9-11 divided 
top subjects of the day three ways: pro- 
duction and conservation, transportation 
and marketing and political and eco- 
nomic trends. These were taken up by 
competent men who spoke to audiences 
ranging from 200 to 400—the cold and 
snowy weather held attendance down. 

Vice-president Herb J. Barr read the 
president’s address which cautioned the 
stockmen to be ever ready for the possi- 
bility of foot-and-mouth disease and 
which outlined the attempt at price and 
rationing control which would only up- 
set production. The absent president, 
Fred W. Heine of Lucas, commended 
the work of the Kansas State College 
and appealed for a stronger membership 
in the association. 

H. L. Collins, agricultural statistician 





for Kansas, made no definite recommen- 
dations as to whether stockmen should 
reduce or increase their herds but said 
that Kansas conditions had improved al- 
most enough to insure good spring pas- 
ture and good starting moisture for oats 
and spring barley. 


Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, said that livestock and poultry num- 
pers have been declining faster than they 
should and that now is the time to 
emphasize production of young stock. 

The magnitude of the grass-forage- 
grain-to-meat conversion process was 
prought out by Dr. A. D. Weber of the 
Kansas State College. More than 100,- 
000,000 tons of concentrated feeds will 
be fed to farm animals in the United 
States in 1948, he said. He listed eight 
beef production systems used success- 
fully in Kansas, and the problem, he 
said, was to adopt the system best 
adapted to the various localities. The 
systems are: 

Production of feeder calves. 
Production of creep-fed calves. 
Deferred full feeding. 

Winter full feeding on grain. 
Wintering and summer grazing. 
Wintering. 

Summer grazing. 

Production of purebred beef cattle. 


PHearrerrm 





Four directors of the Kansas Livestock Association and the state brand com- 
missioner exchange some good ones at Topeka. (L. to r.) C. E. Waugh of Weskin, 
Bob White of Garnett, R. F. Brock of Goodland (who is also an executive commit- 


O. W. Lynan of Burdett and Charles Lake of Greensburg (he’s the brand 
man). 
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The March meet. 
ing of the Kansas 
Livestock Association 
produced this picture 
fe @te rt) EC 
Crofoot, Cottonwood 
Falls, a member of 
the executive com. 
mittee; F. H. Arnold, 
Ashland, past presi- 
dent; J. J. Moxley, 
Council Grove, a di- 
rector and president 
of the Kansas Here. 
ford Association. 





THE SUBJECTS of transportation and 

marketing were dealt with by Con- 
lee Smith, vice-president and genera] 
manager of Wichita Union Stock Yards, 
and M. J. Cook, chief of the packers and 


stockyards division of the Department 
of Agriculture. (Mr. Cook in addressing 
the American National convention at 
Boise talked about marketing channels 
and we are publishing that address this 
month.—Ed.) 

Members of the association were asked 
by M. R. Clarkson, chief of the disease 
control division of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, to report immediately to state 
and federal officials any signs that 
might indicate foot-and-mouth disease. 
He said there was no imminence of an 
outbreak but only the possibility. Eradi- 
cation in Mexico, he said, can’t be 
brought about soon. It is a matter of 
control now. He recommended research 
in the disease and that such research be 
within the United States, so it will al- 
ways be in our control. 

Addresses on the political and eco- 
nomic trends were made by C. L. Far- 
rington, director of the National Live- 
stock Exchange, Indianapolis, and 
Grover B. Hill, president of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Wichita. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president of the 
Kansas college, talked about the Euro- 
pean situation. Even in terms of cold 
cash the cost of helping Europe will be 
far less than failure in this, he said, 
since it would bring a saving in our 
defense expenditures even greater than 
ERP outlays. About the statement that 
Europeans won’t help themselves, he 
said that many industries are produc- 
ing at better than pre-war rate but 
added that hungry people lack energy, 
weary people lack will and courage, and 
Europe’s people are certainly hungry and 
weary. 

At a breakfast given by the National 
Bank of Topeka, R. J. Eggert, associate 
director of marketing, American Meat 
Institute, put before the stockmen many 
facts about prices and production, leav- 
ing conclusions to his listeners. 

The convention wound up with a ban- 
quet and on the second evening a dance 
was held. 

ESOLUTIONS asked that the quar- 

rantine line in Mexico be pushed 
south as rapidly as possible, that a bor- 
der fence be built, that intensive re- 
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garch bc made on the disease, and that 
the embargo against Mexican shipments 
be maintained. 


Other resolutions requested an in- 
crease ‘n the number of brand in- 
spectors urged that the Reciprocal 


Trade Act be extended if at all no longer 
than a year and that congressional ap- 
proval of pacts be reinstated; favored 
research on control of cattle grubs; 
recommended help for 4-H and voca- 
tional agricultural programs; favored 
uniform interstate sanitary regulations; 
opposed increases in intrastate freight 
rates until after decision of Ex Parte 
166 and thorough study; asked restora- 
tion of federal appropriation for meat 
inspection service; supported the Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee in its 
attempt to write into law the capital 
gains provision on livestock; favored ap- 
propriation to take care of the new pas- 
ture utilization project of the Kansas 
experiment station; opposed erection of 
large dams for flood control which take 
out large acreages from production but 
suggested a number of smaller construc- 
tions instead; endorsed the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board and 
the American Meat Institute. 

There was a nice expression of rev- 
erence by the Kansas stockmen for de- 
parted members and men close to the 
industry in a talk by C. I. Moyer. 
Members stood silently while the names 
of the departed individuals were read. 

In the election, Herb J. Barr was made 
president, Ralph Perkins of Howard, 
vice - president. Secretary - treasurer is 
Will J. Miller, Topeka. Director of public 
relations is H. E. Floyd, Topeka. 


Louisiana 
Prominent speakers appearing before 
members of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association assembled in annual conven- 
tion early in March at Alexandria 
stressed the growing importance of the 
livestock industry in Louisiana. A. A. 








Smith of Sterling, Colo., the president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, commented on the interest which 
has been attracted country-wide by the 
increasing changeover in the South from 
cotton to cattle—“largely . . . made pos- 
sible by the introduction and planting of 
different types of grasses.” (The state, 
with a Jan. 1, 1947, total of 1,514,000 
head of cattle, shows a 10-year increase 
of 21 per cent, as against an increase of 
11 per cent for the United States gen- 
erally.) President Smith referred to in- 
creasing cattle production in the South 
by saying “we do not fear (it); we must 
also admit that we welcome and hope for 
the increasing interest and support of 
your producers of the South.” Mr. 
Smith’s talk also delineated some of the 
work being done by the national associa- 
tion which he heads. 

Placing further emphasis on the ever- 
growing prominence of the industry in 
the southern state, Dean J. G. Lee, head 
of Louisiana’s college of agriculture, 
outlined what has been done and is being 
done to advance the development of the 
industry at the school and throughout 
the state. A program of study and rec- 
ommendation has been established and is 
progressing satisfactorily. 


A third speaker, Noah Ward, secre- | 
tary of the Louisiana brand commission, , 


stressed the importance of brand work 
which “is going forward steadily” in the 
state. The first brand book will soon be 
printed. 

Named to head up the organization are 
Sylvan Friedman of Natchitoches, pres- 
ident; J. Torres Phillips of Alexandria, 
first vice-president. (Mr. Phillips’ group 
played host to the state convention.) 
Other vice-presidents are Curtis Hutch- 
ins, Bossier City; Ike Hamilton, Monroe; 
Harry Daniels, St. Francisville; William 


J. Gayle, Lake Charles. W. T. Cobb of | 


Baton Rouge was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
The 1949 meeting will be held at 


Monroe. (The 1948 figure shows cattle 








a 


_The newly named officers of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association gather for 
a picture: Seated, left to right—J. Torres Phillips, Alexandria, first vice-president; 
Sylvan Friedman, Natchez, president; Ike Hamilton, West Monroe, northeast dis- 
trict vice-president; Harry Daniels, Sr., St. Francisville, southeast district vice-pres- 


ident. Standing—W. J. Gayle, Alexandria, 


utchins, northwest district vice-president ; 
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southwest district ‘Vice-president; Curtis 
W. T. Cobb, secretary-treasurer. 
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You’ve heard the old saw about 
“Nobody loves an insurance peddler 
but the widow of the deceased.” If 
true, maybe this month’s column 
will cost me my popularity (?) ’cause 
I’m going to talk dollars-and-sense 
now about disease insurance — and 
anthrax. Here goes... 


Last summer a herd of 485 cattle 
was suddenly struck by anthrax. And 
no wonder—through forgetfulness er 
something, they hadn’t been vacci- 
nated, yet they were pastured on 
known anthrax badlands! Here’s 
what happened to that herd: 


Four days after the outbreak 
began, 30 animals were dead. 
At least 50% of the herd had 
anthrax. 


On the 4th day, Cutter was 
called in and treatment started. 
(I’ll tell you about it in a 
minute.) 


Losses stopped five days after 
treatment was begun —but still 
41 animals died in all. 


41 animals lost—worth, at 
this year’s average market, 
about $300 each. Add to that, 
$1500-$2000 for treatment and 
control measures. Altogether, 
I’d say the owner took a total 
loss of about $14,000. 


“ourteen thousand bucks —when for 
only $60.62 that stockman could have 
immunized all his herd with Cutter 
Charbonol. For just six sawbucks and 
some chicken feed—he could have 
insured his cattle against anthrax— 
could have gone ahead and pastured 
them on those badlands. 


Now about the treatment: Actually 
the recovery rate in this outbreak 
was remarkably high — probably due 
to the use of penicillin in combina- 
tion with Cutter’s anti-anthrax 
serum. Treatment was different for 
sick and well animals. Those not 
showing signs of anthrax received 
100 ce. anti-anthrax serum and a 2 cc. 
dose of No. 4 anthrax spore vaccine. 
Sick animals were given 300 cc. anti- 
anthrax serum plus 600,000 units of 
water-soluble Penivet (Cutter’s veter- 
inary penici 
apart. So it looks like penicillin saved 
the day again. 

Don’t forget, right now is the time 
to take out pre-seasonal anthrax insur- 
ance by vaccinating with Charbonol. 
See you next column — 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 1, California 
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associations of 40 parishes are affiliated 
with the state organization, which now 
has over 2,000 members.) 

Resolutions adopted by the cattlemen 
asked, for one thing, that no sales tax 
be required on feeds; requested an ex- 
panded research program at the state 
university; that the research organiza- 
tion which will work under the Hope- 
Flannigan Act be urged to make an in- 
tensive study of anaplasmosis; com- 
mended efforts of the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Board to bring about 
uniform rules governing interstate move- 
ment of livestock. 

In another resolution the Louisiana 
stockmen urged posting, after study of 
the matter, of additional markets under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act; asked 
for appropriations of funds to be used 
for district, state and national livestock 
shows; endorsed the work of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board; recom- 
mended the encouragement of boys and 
girls to undertake livestock projects; 
suggested the state legislature permit 
use of first-grade gasoline in farm trac- 
tors without state tax (the same meas- 
ure to apply to the boats of commercial 
fishermen). 

The executive committee was asked to 
make a study of the possible need for 
reorganization of the livestock sanitary 
board and also to work out a plan for 
joint area field days with the various 
breed associations and to investigate the 
“dumping” on farmers of the state of 
poor quality feed and take necessary 
action. Preventive steps were urged 
against possible entry of foot-and-mouth 
disease. Support was voted to the Amer- 
ican National for the current year. 


Around 200 persons attended the an- 
nual banquet, held in conjunction with 
the convention. 


Arizona 

os CITY of Kingman and the Mohave 

County Cattle Growers Association 
were hosts on Feb. 26-29 to the 44th an- 
nual convention of 
the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association. 
Others who helped 
celebrate the occasion 


Tom Heady of Nog- 
ales (standing) gets a 
smile from the other 
Arizonans seated 
around him: (left to 
right) Dr. Nugent, 
vice-president, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; Rev. 
Lathrop, Kingman; 
John Babbitt, second 
vice-president, Arizona 
Cattle Growers; Car- 
los Ronstadt, first 
vice - president (later 
in the meeting elected 
president) ; Fred Fritz, 
outgoing president of 
t he association, and 
Mrs, J. M. Keith, sec- 
retary. 
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were the CowBelles 
and the Junior Cattle 
Growers. 

Included among the 
addresses delivered 
before the business 
sessions of the stock- 
men were those of 
President Fred J. 
Fritz of Clifton; Dr. 
Robert L. Nugent, 
vice-president of the 
University of Arizona 
(speaking on “The 
University and the 
Cattle Industry”); 
Steve Spear, director 
of the Arizona Tax 
Research Association; 
J. N. Roney of the 
agricultural extension 
service, who spoke on 
spraying of cattle. A 
discussion of sanita- 
tion and health prob- 


At left, Carl Koontz, retiring president of Arizona Junior 


lems was led by First Cattlemen; right, Raymond Evans, incoming junior head. 


Vice-President Carlos 

Ronstadt of Tucson, and a moving pic- 
ture, “Down the Cow Trail,” prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Jim Jack of 
Cutter Laboratories, was shown. 

F, E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National, talked about the activi- 
ties of the National during the past year; 
Max T. Layton of Safford and O. N. 
Arrington of the Arizona fish and wild- 
life service explored the matter of game 
on Arizona ranges. Raymond Price, di- 
rector of the Southwestern Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, chose for his 
subject the “Possibilities of Range Re- 
seeding in Arizona.” 

Numerous committee meetings and the 
reports of various standing committees 
completed the program. A period was 
placed on the 1948 convention with the 
holding of an evening banquet which fea- 
tured the presence of Poet Bruce Kis- 
kaddon, who had written a poem on the 
cowmen’s meeting. 


New officers of the association are 


» +; 


rear a ry 


Carlos Ronstadt, president; John Bab- 
bitt, first vice-president; Ralph Cowan, 
second vice-president. Mrs. J. M. Keith 
of Phoenix is the secretary. 

The 1949 Arizona convention will be 
held at Nogales. 


HE Arizona Cattle Growers framed 
resolutions which urged Congress 
to investigate and cooperate in the es- 
tablishment of a research institute on 
foot-and-mouth disease; requested the 
secretaries of agriculture and interior to 
devise a program to stay the inroads of 
noxious plants; recommended expansion 
of the animal husbandry department of 
the University of Arizona in connection 
with range breeding experimentation; 
endorsed work of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board and the 
American Meat Institute. 
Further, the stockmen urged re-intro- 
duction of a modified ships’ garbage 
bill; opposed compulsory cattle grub con- 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 





Some jobs just naturally belong to Mom— 
others to Dad. Still others are done best when 
both lend a hand. 

That’s how it has been between the BURLING- 
TON and its ranch and farm friends for nearly 
a century. Some jobs (such as providing fast, 
efficient, economical transportation) have just 
naturally belonged to the railroad. Others (the 
actual raising of livestock and growing of crops) 
are up to the ranchers and farmers. But there 
have been many joint enterprises, too—work to 
be done and problems to be solved together. 


‘Each to Mis Own Trade” 








The Burlington works with its ranch and farm 
neighbors for the improvement of livestock and 


crops... in the eradication of insect pests and 
plant diseases... in soil conservation and 
improvement ...in the development of irri- 
gation. 


These projects help insure the future prosper- 
ity of our territory—and of the railroad, too. 
That’s why you can count on Burlington to 
keep on delivering the best transportation it 
can... working with its ranch and farm friends 
for our mutual welfare. 


BURLINGTON LINES 


Everywhere Weil 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN 












Newly elected officers, Arizona Cattle Growers: (from the left) Bob Perkins, 
treasurer; Ralph Cowan, second vice-president; John Babbitt, first vice-president; 
Carlos Ronstadt, president. 





trols and asked that Congress limit 
action to research, etc.; pledged support 
of the recently established committee on 
public relations of the American Na- 
tional; recommended to Congress that 
appropriation bills carry a provision that 
no monies so appropriated be used for 
public relations unless specifically so 
earmarked; urged the Livestock Sanitary 
Board to work toward uniformity in in- 
terstate livestock shipment regulations; 
approved continuation of the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee’s services. 


Other resolutions urged a request that 
all transfer cuts on forest permits be im- 
mediately eliminated and an _ appeal 
board of three members be set up from 
among range livestock men, to function 
between the chief forester and secretary 
on all appeals dealing with grazing on 
the national forests; they also expressed 
appreciation of Congressman Frank A. 
Barrett’s efforts to improve the handling 
of public lands in general and especially 
of grazing on such lands; asked for ap- 
pointment of a committee to check into 
and act on re-establishment of the right 
of Arizona and other western states to 
control and supervise the appropriation 
of unappropriated waters. 


Fort Morgan Meeting 


The ninth annual meeting of the 
Cattlemen’s Association of Morgan and 
Associated Counties (Colorado)  at- 
tracted a crowd of over 300 members, 
who listened to several good speeches 
and adopted a resolution recommending 
that brand inspection fees be raised to 
10 cents a head, with the increased rev- 
enue to be used in jacking up salaries of 
brand inspectors. The subject of this 
measure was also the subject of Speak- 
ers Russell Thorp, chief brand inspector 
for Wyoming and secretary of that 
state’s stock growers, and Ernest Rose- 
ner of Fort Morgan, a member of the 
Colorado board of stock inspection com- 
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missioners. 

Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National took issue with 
Agriculture Secretary C. P. Anderson’s 
estimates of livestock numbers and with 
the government for steadily reducing 
tariff rates in the past 15 years; he 
also touched on foot-and-mouth disease, 
and on the canning operations now in 
progress in Mexico to take care of some 
of the slaughtered cattle. 

Assistant Secretary Rad Hall of the 
American National spoke of benefits of 
the capital gains tax on livestock. Vice- 
President Walter Crew of the Denver 
Union Stockyard Co., Emmett J. Dignan 
of the U. S. National Bank, Denver, Ray 
Cuff, regional director of the Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board, Kansas City, 
Mo., J. J. Drinkard, Denver, and Dr. R. 
M. Gow, state veterinarian, were also 
included on the list of speakers. 


e 

Bent-Prowers Meeting 
‘y: FEB. 21, at Lamar, Colo., mem- 

bers of the Bent-Prowers Cattle and 
Horse Association gathered around the 
old minute book which holds the long- 
hand notes of the first meeting of the 
association and which has since then 
been brought to each succeeding conven- 
tion. (Since the first meeting was held in 
March 1870, this makes Bent-Prowers 
one of the oldest livestock organizations 
in the country Early conventions were 
held at somewhat irregular intervals: 
After the formative meeting in 1870, 
another was held in 1871—after which 
the members did not assemble again 
until February of 1874.) 

Matters of current import to the in- 
dustry held the attention of the Colorado 
stockmen in this 1948 meeting and it is 
interesting to refer again to the first 
meetings, at which the topic of great- 
est prominence was stock rustling—to 
combat which the charter members even 
considered such drastic measures as the 







appointment of a committee to inflig 
the death penalty. This was decided 
against; but the matter remained trou. 
blesome, since it was difficult to get 
convictions in rustling cases. 

Speakers at the Feb. 21 conventioy 
included Henry Bledsoe of Cheraw, vice. 
president of the Colorado Stock Grower; 
and Feeders. He emphasized the neg 
for a strong legislative committee 0, 
both county and state associations, F, 2 
Mollin, executive secretary of the Amer. 
ican National, explained policies of that 
association in regard to reciprocal trade 
treaties, income taxes, foot-and-mouth 
disease, livestock numbers and railroad 
rates. 

An old-time Texas Trail driver named 
Colonel Potter, who now lives at Clay. 
ton, N. M., was introduced. Other speak. 
ers were Governor Lee Knous and Dy, 
R. M. Gow, state veterinarian; State 
Senator Don Collins of Kit Carson, and 
A. T. McCarty of Trinidad, former se. 
retary of the Southern Colorado Live. 
stock Association; Ed Paul, state brand 
commissioner, and Dr. Floyd Cross of 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 

Results of the election of officers 
follows: 

Henry Bledsoe of Cheraw was elected 
president, succeeding Wilkie Ham of La- 
mar. George McClave of McClave is 
vice-president; Arthur S. Dean of Las 
Animas, treasurer; C. A. Wood of Eads, 
assistant treasurer; C. W. Sweitzer of 
Lamar, secretary, and James Herbert of 
Springfield, assistant secretary. 





More than 100 cattlemen and their 
wives attended the spring meeting of the 
Kern County Branch, California Cattle- 
men’s Association, at Bakersfield. Local 
problems—with particular emphasis on a 
deficit in funds for hide and brand in- 
spection work in the state, and effects of 
the recent drouth—received major atten- 
tion. 

Dr. George Hart, head of the animal 
husbandry department of the College of 
Agriculture at Davis, Calif., employed 
slides and movies to show that brush 
burning or removal by other means great- 
ly increases ground feed. He declared 
that dense, deep-rooted brush “takes all 
of the water from the soil. When it is 
removed, the shallow-rooted grasses and 
other growth palatable to livestock re- 
place the brush and take less water from 
the soil... . In these days of feed short- 
ages we can use the great areas of po- 
tential pasture land . . . avilable in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Other addresses were made by Clyde 
Harris, chief of the bureau of livestock 
identification, and Dave Snedden, head 
of the Kern County CCA. 


Washington’s Kittitas County Cattle- 
men’s Association will sponsor, on Apr. 3; 
a fat livestock show for 4-H and FFA 
members at the Kittitas fairgrounds. 
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DIESEL CAPITAL OF THE WORLD — Barstow, California, is one of the main Diesel shops on the Santa Fe. This 
line-up includes both the powerful 5,400 H.P. and 6,000 H.P. giants ready for freight and passenger service. 


The Santa Fe fleet of Diesel locomo- 
tives is the largest in the world. 


In numbers, that means 552 units, 
with 717,760 horsepower. On order, 
with delivery expected in 1948 and 
early in 1949, are 100 more units, 
which will bring the grand total to 
864,760 horsepower. 


This great array of power means 
ability to move freight in greater ton- 





nage with better “on-time” perform- 
ance, easier starts and stops, smoother 
handling. It is a big part of Santa Fe’s 
ability to carry the load—and a big 
reason for you to ship “Santa Fe— 
all the way.” 


For details on how we can serve 
you, see your Santa Fe freight traffic 
representative. 


T. L. BOTHWELL, General Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


April, 1948 














The National Association of Meat 
Processors and Wholesalers was recently 
formed in the District of Columbia. Sec- 
retary is Frank T. Heinemann at 104 G 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


In a recent meeting of the Osage 
County (Oklahoma) Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation at Pawhuska, Wilbur H. McKen- 
zie of that city was named president. 
H. H. (Doc) Mundy, the retiring presi- 
dent, was elected director at large; John 
Blanton, Pershing, first vice-president; 
George B. Smith, Fairfax, second vice- 
president, and Edmund T. Kennedy, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


John W. Knope of Ocala has been 
elected president of the Florida Hereford 
Association. Others elected are Ed Wat- 
kins, Inverness, vice-president; -A. G. 
Gayson, Blountstown; Payne H. Madyette, 
Tallahassee, and T. Noble Brown, Web- 
ster, directors. 


Members of the Vermilion Parish 
(Louisiana) Cattlemen’s Association met 
in late February at Abbeville and elected 
the following officers, after voting on a 
number of local matters concerning 
scheduled livestock shows and agricul- 
tural fairs: 

R. W. Greene, president; C. B. Cald- 
well, F. A. Godchaux, Jr., J. F. Noel, 
Jos. Zaunbrecher, Aubrey J. Marceaux, 
vice-presidents; Lexie J. Belaire, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Delegates from the Vermilion group 
attended the convention of the Louisiana 
state cattle association in Alexandria 
Mar. 4-5. 


Mrs. Marguerite Follansbee, efficient 
secretary of the Kern County Cattlemen’s 
Association since 1935, has resigned her 
post because of pressure of her own land 
appraisal and tax business. She is suc- 


Kingman banquet scene (Arizona meeting): é side : 
Cattle Growers; Fred Fritz, retiring president, Arizona Cattle Growers; Charlie Pickerell, toastmaster; Tom Griffin, Nogales; 
Earl Horrell, Globe, and Mrs. Horrell. 
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ceeded by John A. Lott, former manager 
of the farm labor office of the extension 
service. 


Something little bit different has been 
injected into the program plans of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association for 
that group’s annual convention at Okan- 
ogan, May 20-22. It is proposed that 
three prominent cattlemen specializing 
in different breeds enter into a discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of each 
other’s respective chosen breeds of cat- 
tle. Under the rules, none of the men 
ean discuss his own breed. “On the 
spot” will be Herb Chandler, Baker, Ore., 
Hereford breeder; R. L. Rutter, Jr., El- 
lensburg, Wash., Angus breeder, and 
Carl Grief, Uniontown, Wash., Shorthorn 
breeder. 

President Alan Rogers is in charge 
of the program, which is designed to 
cover many phases of the livestock in- 
dustry and will include national, re- 
gional and state speakers. The stock- 
men will also enjoy numerous entertain- 
ment features which will intersperse 
the general business sessions.. Instead 
of the usual formal committee meetings 
there will be open round-table discus- 
sions of game, weed, disease, and brand 
subjects. This will take place the after- 
noon of the 20th. 


On Feb. 27 the executive council and 
other interested members of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association met in Al- 
liance for a discussion of action to be 
taken toward the development of an ade- 
quate system of roads for the Sandhills 
section of the state. Findings of tem- 
porary investigative chairmen appointed 
at the meeting will be reported at the 
next assembly and will be used in draw- 
ing up a long-time road program. 
Cattlemen’s Association 


The Idaho 









president, Clyde Starr of Salmon, has 
issued a last call for all members ty 
attend that state organization’s 344, 
annual convention in Boise, Apr. 12-13 
Prominent speakers and discussions of 
such industry problems as brands, cattle 
diseases, taxes, etc., will be program 
features. 

On the lighter side, the traditiong] 
cowboy dance will be held on the firgt 
evening, while the last evening there 
will be a banquet and dance. 


Some Florida Meetings 

S. E. Harrison, Sr., was recently re. 
elected president of the DeSoto County 
(Florida) Cattlemen’s Association. R, Ff. 
Garner is vice-president; W. L. Woods of 
Arcadia, secretary-treasurer ... Mel Bass 
has resigned his field secretaryship in 
the Florida State Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion because of the pressure of per- 
sonal business . .. J. Lofton Brown of 
Webster, Fla., is the new president of 
the Sumter County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, succeeding Herman Beville of Bush- 
nell. J. G. Sloan of Center Hill is vice. 
president; Elmer Hawkins of Bushnell, 
secretary . .. C. W. Thomas, Jr,, of 
Quincy, Fla., has been renamed to head 
the West Florida Livestock Association. 
He announces the organization’s fifth 
annual show and sale will be held Jan. 
17-19, 1949 . . . Elmer McDonald, San- 
sula, Fla., remains president of the Vo. 
lusia County Cattlemen’s Association. 
Bert Daughterty is vice - president; 
County Agent W. J. Platt is executive 
secretary; I. Walter Hawkins is secre- 
tary .... Fred Montsdeoca of Brighton, 
Fla., heads up the Glades County Cattle- 
men’s Association after a Jan. 17 meet- 
ing. W. H. Peeples of Moore Haven is 
first vice-president; Morris Crum of 
Brighton, second-vice president; A. G. 
Hutchinson of Moore Haven, secretary- 
treasurer. 





left to right—Cowboy Poet Bruce Kiskaddon; Claude Hall, president, Mohave 
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Window 


To me, spring begins when the wild 
lilac blooms, and usually the brushy hills 
on the ranch are blue with them at this 
season. This year they are just faintly 
touched with blue-grey. There is only a 
light feathering of blue flowerets along 
each limb—enough for next year’s seed, 
but none for display. 


* * * 


Last summer was the driest in fifty 
years here, and we’ve had no snow and 
almost no rain this winter. 


The clouds have rolled in from the 
Pacific, but they have been empty of 
moisture. 


The east wind has blown dry and icy 
from the Imperial Valley, cracking our 
skin until it bled—and drying a hard 
crust over the unsprouted grain. 


The wind from the southwest—our 
“rain wind”—has blown sweet and moist, 
and we’ve gone to bed saying, “It will 
surely be raining by morning.” 

There have even been great banks of 
thunderheads over the Lagunas, and 
everyone’s said, “Well, perhaps we might 
have early thunderstorms.” 

All signs have failed, as they do in dry 
weather. For weeks, there have been only 
drizzles, hardly enough to settle the dust. 

(Recent reports state there has been 


oe relief in the drouth conditions.— 
Ed. 


* * + 

But it is spring—and, drawing deeply 
on their reserves, tree and grass and 
plant have set out their sparse courting 
signals, that their species may survive 
until another, kinder spring. 

The ribbony leaves of the narcissus and 
jonquils and daffodils have lain in flat 
rosettes, like overwintering filagree. 
Today they are erect and from their cen- 
ters rise the little cowled heads of their 
bloom. These are in miniature; the 
usually foot-long leaves are only three 
or four inches high, and the flower stems 
hardly rise above the mulched earth. 
But they will fulfill the strange drama 
of plant mating. 

The fruit trees—even the flowering 
plums—have put out little, widely-spaced 
bloom; a dozen where usually there are 
hundreds. 

Even the huge old Norway maple, 
usually a-drone with bees on the first 
days of spring, has only a handful of 
powdery tassels to tempt the few worn- 
winged hives which have survived this 
winter. 

The grains and grasses are a tight 
green mat—alive, but too short to pro- 
vide grazing for a cow. 
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As it has turned out, we were lucky to 
have sold most of the stock last fall. But 
there will be no little calves this spring— 
and I will miss them. 


Cows are such unpredictable mothers; 
the ones you think will “have trouble” 
come calmly down to the home pastures 
with pretty little wobble-legged calves at 
their sides. And the big old calm-eyed 
ones are likely as not to fail to “clean”— 
or to develop sore teats, or emotional 
blocks against motherhood—or to drag 
their calves to exhaustion over the gran- 
ite boulders of the North Range. 


But all the calves are dear. The oc- 
casional abandoned or orphaned one— 
even the tiny heifer calf, half-eaten alive 
by coyotes—I could not bare to lose. It 
has been a lot of extra work, other years, 
to save them. But I’d trade the spare 
time I’ll have this spring for a few small 
helpless ones to look after. I hope by 
another year we will be back to a more 
normal ranch existence. 


At Home on the Range 


Do you remember the “spring tonic” of 
other years? Sulphur and molasses was 
my grandmother’s favorite—and I can 
still remember how it tasted! 

My own favorite spring tonic is the 
first rosy-green stalks from the rhubarb 
bed. I like to cook them unpeeled; the 
chartreuse green fruit in the coral juice 
is a spring harmony in itself. Some- 


New York—One of the Big Town’s 
brand-new taxicabs pulled up at the 
curb. It was a sleek, gleaming chariot 
of this atomic age, sparkling in its 
chromium trim, in red and gold paint. 
Out stepped a brisk elderly lady who, 
back in the hometowns, would be 
somebody’s grandmother minding the 
kids. Her blued-white hair was crisp- 
ly waved; she wore an expensive 


mink jacket. She carried a big paper 
bag in dainty gloved hands. 

While the taxi waited, this snazzy 
grande dame opened the bag, took 
out a handful of cracked corn and 
wheat, and spread it on the sidewalk. 


Down whirred a flock of waiting 
pigeons, and fell to their breakfast. 
Off sped the taxi and the old lady 
bountiful, on their regularly appointed 
rounds—in the shadow of the great 
towers of Radio City—of feeding the 
raggedy birds who roost, by the thou- 
sands, on the roof-tops of Manhattan. 

The city’s sooty, squabbling 
pigeons, the squirrels in Central Park, 
the mounted cops’ horses, all live high 
because so many such elderly ladies 
and gents with nothing better to do go 
around feeding them. It makes you a 
little sad, and, too, a little bit glad.— 
By Carl C. Helm. 





This page represents a brave new venture for the PRO. 
DUCER, catering especially to the interests of the feminiy 
readers. We'd like their cooperation, too, in the form of ¢9), 
tributions of general items and news stories on the CowBella 






times, instead of pie, I make a 
RHUBARB CRISP 

3 cups rhubarb, cut in half-inch pieces 
34 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 beaten egg 
Cinnamon, nutmeg, a little mace if d. 

sired. 

Mix together and spread in a deep 
glass or pottery pie plate. 

Cover with the following, mixed tp. 
gether until crumbly: 
1/3 cup butter 
1/3 cup flour 
% cup sugar 

Bake in a moderate oven until rhubar} 
is tender, then slip under broiler unti 
the topping is golden and bubbly. Serve 
warm or cold. 

* * * 

And so—Good Eating. And Good Eve. 

ning.—D. McD. 


The Cow Belles 


The Idaho CowBelles, under the direc. 
tion of Mrs. Ruby Hall of Glenns Ferry, 
are scheduling two days of entertain- 
ment for the ladies visiting Boise Apr. 
12-13 for the Idaho Cattlemen’s conven- 
tion. Included in the plans will be a 
style show, luncheons, favors, etc.—and, 
as always, of course, a chance to renew 
old friendships and meet new acquaint- 
ances. 


Reports from Salt Lake City, scene of 
the recent convention of the Utah Cattle 
and Horse Growers Association, are that 
the CowBelles, assembled at the same 
time, had a fine meeting. About 100 
ladies attended, taking part not only in 
routine convention business but enjoying 
also the numerous entertainment activi- 
ties planned by the host groups. 


Wives of members of the Challis Na- 
tional Forest Cattlemen’s Association 
(Idaho) formed an auxiliary organiza- 
tion recently, to be known as the Cow- 
boys’ Aides. They held their first meet- 
ing on Mar. 6 at Mackay; 28 ladies were 
present, to elect Mabel Miller of Mackay 
president; Sue Hammond of Challis, 
vice-president, and Florence Johnson, 
also of Mackay, secretary. 


Red roses and visits with new and old 
friends marked a tea for the visiting 
ladies of the New Mexico cattlemen’s 
convention at Albuquerque last month. 
About 500 of them attended, to be greetet! 
by a receiving line of the wives of ass0- 
ciation officers, while the wives of past 
presidents poured and the ladies from A]: 
buquerque fulfilled their general hostess 
duties with grace. 
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er ited 
PACIFIC 


C. A. Robins 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


White with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








Railroads Short-Sighted 


(Continued from Page 9) 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in its 53rd (1939) 
annual report stated: 


“No constructive action in connection with the trans- 
portation problem is more important in our judgment 
than such efforts to reduce the great amount of pre- 
ventable and uneconomic waste which now exists in 
transportation and to accomplish a sound integration of 
the various modes of transportation.” 


With the recent sharp increases in freight rates forced by 
the necessity of meeting greatly increased labor costs the 
time has finally come when this waste and inefficiency in 
transportation must be stopped. 

It is true that since the decision in the above-cited case 
there have been numerous adjustments in railroad rates. In 
Ex Parte 123 the livestock rates were increased 5 per cent 
and some other commodities 10 per cent. In Ex Parte 162 the 
livestock rates were increased 15 per cent while certain other 
commodities were increased 20 per cent. But this does not tell 
the whole story. While livestock rates generally have been 
held to the levels prescribed by the commission, with the 
increases mentioned above and further recent substantial 
increases (under Ex Parte 166), there has been a general 
lowering of railroad rates on many other commodities. These 
reductions have applied on practically all other commodities 
except agricultural products, fruit, lumber and its products, 
and coal. In Ex Parte 166 the American National Live Stock 
Association presented exhibits showing the trend in livestock 
compared with the trend in all other commodities. The follow- 
ing figures are taken from those exhibits showing average 
revenue per net ton yielded by grand total revenue carload 
freight compared with the revenue on edible livestock, using 
the year 1928 as the base or 100 per cent. 


1946 
INNIS cess 147.8 per cent 
Grand total revenue carload freight (in- 

Geding Svesteck).................:........:....... 121.4 per cent 


From the above it will be noted that the increase in the 
grand total revenue from all revenue carload freight, including 
livestock, comparing 1946 with 1928, is 26.4 per cent less than 
the increase in the revenue from edible livestock alone for the 
same period. That certainly does not bear out the contention 
in the railroad statement quoted above that the livestock 
shippers are being given preferential treatment. 









The fact that rates generally between 1928 and 1946 ha f 
increased so little compared with the increase in livestock ratd 
is due to the efforts of the railroads to meet competition ; 
these many other commodities. Commissioner Aitchison ; 
“General Rate Level Investigation, 1933—195-ICC-5, made ¢ 
following comment (at page 78) in regard to this situatio, 

“Rate schedules which were justifiable as reasonable 
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U.S. 


















under former conditions would no longer move traffic; (Althoig 
they had to be cut. Thus, instead of meeting the compe. — 
tition of competing carriers, the efforts of the railways ot ee t 
often merely encouraged it or directed it into more vyl. f . 
nerable areas. The flood of tariffs during the past few e | 
months bearing ‘reduction’ symbols ... the thousands of JHE Pac 
applications for authority to make reduced rates effec. passed 
tive on less than statutory notice; the hundreds of appli. fecking © 
cations for relief from long-and-short-haul provisions of _fyestock P 
section 4 of the act all indicate a definite policy of rate }yers’ 
reductions on competitive traffic, almost desperate in its }4 nizatic 
nature.” correct | 


Livestock rates have not had the benefit of that kind offin abu 
competition. True, a great deal of short-haul business _hashen fourm 
been diverted to the trucks and the railroads have made jobpexistin: 
serious effort to retain this traffic. Its diversion is not duebye livest 
altogether to rates; but the matter of service and convenienc,grk et 
in handling is an important factor. On the long-haul traffic bnd =m: 
where little competition is possible, the livestock industry] 
suffers from the general policy of the railroads in fixing rates 
in accordance with “what the traffic will bear.” 

We do not believe the record justifies the assertion of thef ; 
railroads that they cannot afford to grant the emergency rates} °P&™ 
sought. We think their action is just as short-sighted as theif? Ye" 
demand for higher livestock rates in times past when the ntend ” 
industry had warned that it would merely mean diversion tof!” ° br 
the trucks, and when the result later proved that the industry here SOT 
was right. Failure to grant these rates means that the rail- cent m @ 
roads will lose a lot of traffic before the livestock population|*®°°™! 
in California can be restored to normal. Drouth rates would|™e™ts ' 
very much facilitate that process. Without them, the thov-[lte Act 
sands of cattle that are being moved to Kansas, Colorado,|‘#0" ® 
Wyoming, Oklahoma and other far distant points, will go on|!ty St@ 
to market from those points. In the opinion of the Propucer |! 28 
the railroads, in denying the emergency rates, missed an |l¢ stocl 
opportunity to kill several birds with one stone . . . to gain the ‘ations 
good-will of the industry; to facilitate the restocking problem; | Pa¢ 
to insure their own future volume of traffic, and to show that {ing live 
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New Mexico President 
Godfrey Talks on Land 


(Excerpts from an address made at 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion convention in March.) 


While in Washington, Sam Hyatt of 
Wyoming and I spent some time in trying 
to run down the objections to Senator 
Hatch’s bill, S. 1359, which would put 
certain lands now being administered by 
the Department of Agriculture back into 
the public domain. No national forest 
lands are involved. Among these were 
sub-marginal lands purchased by the gov- 
ernment from homesteaders on relief 
with resettlement funds and being ad- 
ministered as grazing districts by the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

A few of our members still are op- 
posed to private ownership of the graz- 
ing lands in the federal domain. Here in 
New Mexico where we have our individual 
allotments I expect to live to see them 
change their minds. I do not feel we can 
ever stabilize our business or practice 
proper conservation on our ranches until 
these lands are placed on the tax rolls 
and New Mexico really becomes a sov- 
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ereign state and not a ward of the fed- 
eral government with over half her lands 
federally owned. I contend the livestock 
ranches of the range states are as intelli- 
gent as the farmers and ranchers of 
those states which contain no federal do- 
main and if they are not intelligent 
enough to use their land properly, then 
the government, to be consistent, should 
take over all private land in the U.S.A.— 
and, the logical conclusion would be, all 
other private enterprises as well... . 


In the public land states, government 
bureaus say livestock destroys the soil. 
Over the rest of the nation other such 
bureaus exhort the farmer to raise live- 
stock to preserve the soil. 


Occasionally federal money is avail- 
able for improving federal range lands. 
Very little is ever available for maintain- 
ing these improvements but some 
new project is started that will look good 
on paper down in Washington. Any pri- 
vate individual would protect and main- 
tain his initial investment before starting 
a new project but much federal range im- 
provement is allowed to become a total 
loss through neglect... . 


Because certain individuals engaged in 


the livestock business were bold enough! public : 
to suggest. that these lands within na-j:narge: 
tional forest boundaries which had value }stockys 
only as grass lands, which contain nofand bu 
merchantable timber, or ever will, and} mission 
have no recreational value, should be put fall liv 
back in the federal domain and adminis-}commi 
tered under the Taylor Grazing Act, we} under 
have been subjected to false and vicious} to real 
attacks in a “smear” campaign put on by} weigh 
some of the Forest Service officials and | rate; 
some eastern writers who were furnished } shall 
their propaganda material and photo-fand b 
graphs by the Forest Service. They state} act a 
that after 40 years of government con-} that 
trol and management of grazing on na- firms 
tional forests, the place is a wreck. And] S48e 
every year they ask for larger appropria- tory | 
tions. Every year they reduce numbers In 
of livestock permitted to graze on na-} activi 
tional Forests. Last year on private} laine 
lands record amounts of beef were pro-} ing § 
duced. You can’t produce over a period pervi 
of time 400-pound calves and 80-pound f tions 
lambs on a ruined and depleted range. } mark 
These are common average weights off its 
forest ranges... . each 
Over one-half of the area of these 
United States is in grassland and grass 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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Mr. Cook 


tory statutes.” It gives to the secretary 


lic stockyards of the country and the op- 
erations of commission firms, dealers 
and packers engaged in selling and buy- 
ing livestock at those markets. In gen- 
eral, the Act provides that facilities and 
services furnished livestock producers at 
public stockyards shall be adequate; that 
warges assessed livestock producers for 
stockyard services, and for the selling 
and buying services furnished by com- 
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all livestock consigned by producers to 
commission firms for sale shall be sold 


weighing of such livestock shall be accu- 
rate; that full and correct accountings 
shall be furnished livestock producers 
and buyers for whom commission firms 
act as selling and buying agents, and 
that stockyard companies, commission 
firms, dealers and packers shall not en- 
gage in unfair, deceptive or discrimina- 
tory practices. 

In carrying out day-to-day regulatory 
activities supervisory offices are main- 
tained at 20 principal markets. Market- 
ing specialist members of our field su- 
bervisory forces observe daily opera- 
tions in the stockyards. . . . Also, our 
marketing specialists make periodic vis- 
its to outlying supervised markets in 
each district. Throughout the year they 
investigate hundreds of informal com- 
Plaints filed with them by livestock pro- 
ducers relating to livestock sales made 
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the Act, which falls in a legal classifi- | 
cation generally referred to as “regula- | 


mission firms, shall be reasonable; that | 


under open competitive conditions so as | 
to realize its true market value; that the | 
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Cylinders 
Tanks Systems 
Irrigation 
Equipment Supplies 


YOUR CATTLE WANT 
WHEN YOU USE 
















AMERICA’S 
LINE 


Windmills Shallow Well, 
Pumps and Deep Well and 
Ejector Water 


Pump Jacks Pipe-Fittings 
Plumbing 









to put the slightest breeze to work for you and 
furnish all the running water your live stock 
need. An abundant supply of water all the time 
makes your work much easier and helps boost 
your profits. 

So why not make your cattle raising job an 
easier one. Ask your Dempster dealer about 
this windmill and the Dempster complete line, 
today. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 






BEATRICE, NEBR. 








Quarter Horse Sale :icccy aban rm. 


Complete Dispersal of Mares and Colts 
owned by Wirt G. Bowman, Tucson, Arizona 


STOCK MAY BE INSPECTED AT BENCH S RANCH, 


BUDDY AQHA 695 
Grand Champion, lowa Park, Texas, 1942 
Grand Champion, Sonoita, Ariz., 1946-47 


2nd Get of Sire, Tucson, 


Check this list for 


GOOD BLOOD 


Mares and Colts by 


Joe Hancock 
Jazz 

Texas B 

Red Man 
Cowboy 
Yellow Wolf Colt 
Jim Ned 
Monty 
Buster 
Chubby 
Painted Joe 


THE TIME—THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1:00 P.M. 


TH 


Southern Arizona Stockyards, West 29th St. 


For Further Information Contact Chas. Fowler, Jr. 


e 





Every PRODUCER advertiser has something to offer that will benefit 
stockmen and ranchers. Patronize him—and tell him you saw his ad. 





TUCSON, ARIZONA 


REDROCK, ARIZONA 


including 


Bay—Foaied 1938 
Breeder 
D. R. BLASINGAME 


1948 BUSHLAND, TEXAS 


Also 
Some Quarter Running Horses in train- 
ing now racing at Rillito Track, Tucson. 


Majority of Stock on Sale Registered 
AQHA 


Some of the Southern Arizona Breeders offering stock 
in this sale. 


Wirt G. Bowman, Tucson 
S. A. Tanner, Tucson 

J. Rukin Jelks, Tucson 
Del Mercer, Tucson 


Jo Fleiger, Mammoth 
AA Ranch, Nogales 
E. S. Leon, Tucson 
Grace Ranch, Tucson 


Barbecue at 12 Noon 


E PLACE—TUCSON, ARIZONA 


. O. Box 264, Tucson, Arizona 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 4%2-0z. Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-0z. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 


Sanforized-Shrinkage less than 1% 

















Hauling livestock to market 
is a responsibility NOT to 
be taken lightly. By night- 
and by day-—men are guid- 
ing huge truck-trailers to 
market, carefully and seri- 
ously-men of driving skill, 
reliability, and integrity. It's 
no wonder these men wear 
cowboy boots—Nocona 
Boots—for good footing, 
for comfort, for economy. 
Nocona Boots help get the , 
job done. 












Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA 8O00TS 


BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, President 


NOCONA 
NOCONA, TEXAS 





Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tage 
and complete line of supplie: rite for free catalog, 


om . : 
Breeders Supply Co. ° "7c! Bin 
WHEN YOU WRITE 
TO OUR ADVERTISERS 
MENTION THE PRODUCER 
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| for their accounts at the public markets. 


| These complaints filed by shippers cover 
| a wide range of subjects, such as alle- 
gations of inaccurate weighing, assess- 
ment of excessive commission or feed 
charges, etc. Each shipper’s complaint 
is thoroughly investigated by members 
| of our supervisory forces and, if the 
facts warrant such action, adjustments 
or settlements of the claims are obtained 


| from the stockyard companies, commis- 


| sion firms or dealers concerned. 


In ad- 


| dition to making investigations of in- 
| formal complaints, we handle annually 


many formal claims for reparation filed 
by producers against parties subject to 
the Act. 

At the present time there are 202 
stockyards posted under the Act. Of this 
number 65 are what are generally de- 
scribed as terminal markets and 1387 are 
livestock auction markets. Twenty-one 
hundred commission firms and 2,800 
dealers are now registered to operate at 


| these supervised markets. 


| | out his professional advice. 






To assure performance of the finap, 


cial obligations they incur in selling ang 4 


buying livestock at supervised markets 
registered commission firms and dealers 
have been required to file bonds totaling 
in excess of $30,000,000. This bond ye. 
quirement, together with periodic audits 
our accountants make of the records of 
commission firms to assure that they 
are handling producers’ funds, has yp. 
doubtedly played an important part jp 
maintaining the financial stability of the 
livestock marketing industry and in pro. 
tecting shippers’ proceeds funds, totgl. 
ing billions of dollars annually, which 
are held in trust by the commission 
firms until net proceeds checks ar 
cashed by producer-shippers. 

With a view to affording even greater 
protection to proceeds of sales of pro- 
ducers’ livestock, while such funds are 
in the custody of commission firms, the 
livestock branch of PMA recently pro. 
posed a new regulation which would re. 





Letter from Skull Creek 


Dear Editor: 

We certainly have saved the calves 
this spring and they are a thrifty bunch. 
Don’t know what the per centage will be 
but it will sure be high. That extra 
man the boss kept on last fall as our 
roust about turned out to be a pretty 
good hand. He is busy now cleaning the 
corrals, etc. 

This is the only time of the year I 
don’t like on a ranch as that corral 
cleaning and other work of that nature 
makes my mind revert back to my boy- 
hood days on the farm near Coffeeville 
when the frozen clods would roll back 
in the furrow when I was plowing on a 
frosty morning and skin my bare feet. 
When I see him spreading the manure 
on a meadow, I am always afraid I will 
wake up some morning and see corn 
growing there. 

The boss says he would like to seed 
another small pasture of about 160 
acres with crested wheat grass this 
spring and one of us will be elected to 
run the drill and I suppose that job will 
fall to me, but as we just run the drill 
through the grass it will not seem so 
much like farming. We will have to 
work that fence over as we aim to keep 
the stock off of it until fall; probably 
would be better if we did not graze it 
until next spring. He also bought a new 
wind charger the other day, one that 
really picks up the breeze and he says 
we do not have to be so careful with the 
bunk house lights any more. 

Would it not be a fine idea if ever 
large ranch appointed one man to prac- 
tice first aid and to look after the health 
of their crew. On our Skull creek 
ranch old McDowd is really quite handy 
along that line. He has a closet in the 
mess hall half full of bandages, salves, 
liniments and other different kinds of 
medicines both for cattle and men. He 
keeps this closet door locked so the men 
will not be using these remedies with- 
A couple 


of our men had a little rheumatism dur. 
ing the past winter that was very hard 
to cure. He tried all his different pills, 
etc., without much success. McDowd 
said black leg in cattle and rheumatism 
in a human have the same type of a 
germ so he tried one shot in the leg 
apiece on the men with his black leg 
serum, but it didn’t help much. 

He then decided that penicillin was 
what they needed. Not having any of 
this in his supply kit he simply sliced 
up several loaves of stale bread and 
moistened it as an old sheep herder 
over on the mesa had told him to do and 
then put it in the closet until the peni- 
cillin mould formed which only took a 
few days. However 2 different moulds 
developed on the bread, one blue and 
the other one green. As the blue mould 
grew a great deal the fastest and 
seemed to be much more luxuriant he 
decided it would also act quicker on a 
man so he gave each patient a good 
sized slice of this mould about twice 
a day and I mean it worked, or some 
thing did, as they certainly got well in 
a hurry. 


He is a very smart man in some ways 
and if he had went on through high 
school and taken up medicine he might 
have became a famous doctor. As it is 
he is not allowed to practice his skill 
over here on this western slope as he 
says they have some law on their books 
against it. The next time the sheriff 
is out here on one of those trivial com- 
plaints I will ask him about it and if he 
says O. K. we will put up a sign on 
the ranch gate saying there is a doctor 
on the premises. He might build up 
quite a little practice in this community 
with both humans and animals, though 
I’ll bet he would sure get peeved if he 
had to saddle his horse at 2 o’clock at 
night and gallop away on a maternity 
case. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESTCOTT 
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yire every sales agency to set up a 
gparate bank account for the exclusive 
jandiing of producers’ funds. After 
gch custodial bank accounts have been 
stablished, registered commission firms 
sould be required to maintain strict seg- 
rgation of their own funds from pro- 
queers’ funds held in trust by them as 
agents. In addition, this segregation of 
fynds would give to each producer hav- 
ing funds on deposit in such a custodial 
bank account the benefit of the maxi- 
mum insurance provisions of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act in the event of a 
bank failure. 

From the producers’ standpoint, prob- 
ably one of the most important provi- 





sions of the Act is that which places in 
the secretary of agriculture responsibil- 


iy for determining the reasonableness | 


of stockyard yardage rates and the com- 
mission charges assessed by registered 


slling and buying agencies. In recent | 


years stockyard companies and commis- 
sion firms, in order to compete for labor 
with other industries experiencing stead- 


ily rising wage scales, have had to in- | 
crease Substantially the wages of their | 
employees. They have also had to meet | 


large increases in construction and re- 
pair costs and in the costs of stockyard 
equipment such as scales, trucks, and 
yard cleaning equipment. Because of 
these mounting costs there have been 
numerous requests by stockyard com- 


panies and commission firms for ap- | , 


proval of increased rates. 


Yardage for cattle at posted markets | 


averages about 55 cents per head and 


selling commissions for cattle average 


about 90 cents per head, or a total per 
head cost for cattle of less than $1.50. 
Considering the present level of live- 
stock prices, such marketing costs do 


not appear in any way excessive. Major | 
improvements in the services and facili- | 
ties furnished patrons at several super- | 


vised markets are necessary to assure 
the yarding and selling of producers’ 
livestock so as to obtain its true market 
value. 


For a great many years livestock 
dealers and butcher speculators have op- 
erated lucrative businesses at most of 
the public stockyards without contribut- 
ing, through the payment of yardage 
charges, anything toward operating 


costs or replacement or maintenance of | 


pens, scales, and numerous other stock- 
yard facilities used by them regularly 
In the conduct of their businesses. In 


recent years we have required stock- | 
yard companies seeking additional | 


revenues to obtain a part of such 
revenues through the assessment of ap- 
propriate yardage charges against 
dealers . 

At the 202 markets posted under the 
Act there are approximately 700 scales 
In regular use for weighing livestock. 
There are key facilities, which determine 
to a large extent the returns producers 
receive on their livestock. For these rea- 
Sons, we maintain a small force of scale 
technicians and exercise special super- 
vision over the installation, maintenance 
and operation of all stockyard scales . 
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Styles and Designs 
for DRESS AND SERVICE 


Hyer boots have been the tops in quality for over 70 
years. Only one kind of material is used... the best ts PG 
that can be obtained! You can buy these boots out of aaa : 
regular stock or have them custom-made. In Hyer J 
boots you get the benefit of 4 generations of L / 
bootmaking experience in pleasing the most ihe / 
particular people. “eee 


Ask your dealer for Hyer Boots or write direct - zd 
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FLOWING “PD, CATTLE Co. 


REPLACEMENT HEREFORDS | 


For Range, Farm or Feed Lot 


Organized for the purpose of furnishing cattle carefully selected 
for the buyer’s special use, this Company offers a graded choice in age 
and quality. 


1400 head of cows and heifers, available on our ranch at Roggen, 
Colorado, insure a wide range of both price and quality. 


Delivery can be made immediately, or your purchases can be held 
under your brand until your pastures or feed lots require further 
stocking. 


Our determination to make repeat sales to our customers is our 
best guarantee of honest representation, fair dealing, and lowest prices 
consistent with both quality and quantity. 


Write, wire or telephone your requirements. Better still, visit us 
at Roggen and make your own selection. You’ll be pleased with either a 
truck or train load. 


STAFFORD C. PAINTER @ J.C. PRITCHARD @ _ LARRY A. MILLER 








Every PRODUCER advertiser has something to offer that will benefit stockmen and 


ranchers. Patronize him—and tell him where you saw his ad! 





















































COLLOFOS 


A Natural Product 
As Nature Made It 


To keep your cattle healthy they 
must have calcium, phosphorus 
and the minor elements. Give 
these to them Nature’s way 


through the grass they eat by 
applying COLLOFOS BRAND col- 


loidal phosphate to your pastures 


Non-Burning 
Long Lasting 
Reasonable Price 


DEALERS WANTED 


SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE CO. 


Dunnellon Phone 32 Florida 





Angus Are 
Hornless 


Wise cattlemen demand a 
hornless beef breed. Aber- 
deen-Angus are naturally 
polled. This dominant charac- 
teristic means minimum 
losses from injuries in the 
pasture, in the feedlot or in shipping. No losses 
or setback from costly dehorning. Hornless 
heads and uniform Angus type produce greater 
profits! Write for free descriptive literature. 


e 
merican “Superior Beef Breed” 
berdeen- 


ngus Breeders’ Association 
Dept. A-3, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 





GOLD SEAL 
and PRIDE 





Don’t miss the benefits of new im- 
provements in corn. Plant GOLD 
SEAL or PRIDE brands and be 
sure of the best at moderate cost. 
Send for ‘Big Free Catalog. 


WESTERN SEED CO., Denver 


POSTPAIO 
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Oe 
a RAL EIGHTS 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Blut 
TAKE ADVANTAGE of the free 
money-saving, informative booklets of- 
fered in PRODUCER advertisements. .. 
And mention the PRODUCER in order- 
ing them. 


32 








Lately we have formulated plans to 
extend our supervision, as authorized by 
the Act, to cover the weighing facilities 
and practices used by packers in weigh- 
ing livestock purchased direct from pro- 
ducers at the packers’ plants or at their 
country buying stations. 

We are constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove the general adequacy and reliabil- 
ity of livestock market weighing equip- 
ment by requiring stockyard operators 
to replace obsolete and unsatisfactory 
scales with installations of modern de- 
sign, and by encouraging them to pro- 
vide indicators and other weighing re- 
finements which facilitate accurate bal- 
ancing and rapid weighing, to substitute 
weighbeams with 5-pound graduations 
for old beams having 10-pound gradua- 
tions, and to replace old carload capacity 
scales with small scales of high pre- 
cision for the weighing of single animals 
or small lots. A number of dial type 
scales with electric ticket printing ele- 
ments are in use at several supervised 
markets. We are studying the perform- 
ance and test history of these installa- 


tions with interest to establish whether 


they possess special advantages which 
should be extended to all stockyard 
scales. Currently, in cooperation with 
certain manufacturers of _ electronic 
measuring instruments, our scale en- 
gineers are conducting experimental 
study of a device by which livestock may 





automatically recorded, and the Seals 
automatically balanced after each drat; 
. . . Even with the most modern and | 
curate scales, we must reply upon thd 
integrity of the weigher. 

Most of the larger terminal marke 
were built at a time when rail receipt; 
constituted the major part of their yg. 
ume. During the past 15 years this cong. 
tion has changed materially, but many 
yards have failed to keep pace, through 
appropriate rearrangement, reconstry. 
tion, or replacement of existing unloaj. 
ing, yarding and weighing facilities wit, 
the transition from rail to truck receipts 
In an effort to bring about needed jp. 
provements in livestock marketing fagj. 
ities and services, and effect reduction; 
in marketing costs through elimination 
of inefficient operating methods, cer. 
tain of our marketing specialists an 
engineers have been assigned to making 
studies of the kind and quality of 
facilities and services each yard com. 
pany furnishes, and the general char. 
acter of the selling and buying service; 
furnished producers and others by con- 
mission firms acting on an agency basis, 
Primarily as a result of our activities in 
this respect, stockyard improvements 
totaling several million dollars have 
been initiated during the past two-ani- 
a-half years by stockyard operators... 
Extensive studies of stockyard facilities 
and services are now being made at five 
maior markets. 


automatically be weighed, the weight 
ssi ignite at atm ea aaa 
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Jest as we are gittin’ intrested in a 
politickel campain, ol’ Joe Staleen has 
got to come in an’ bust it up. Ain’t 
he the dog-gondest feller? That ain’t 
goin’ to stop the stockmen, who is 
about to put on a public relations an’ 
publicity campain, to let folks back 
east know that stockmen ain’t a bunch 
of highbinders—an’ that raisin’ beef 
is more than feedin’ a dairy steer back 
of the corn crib. Everyboddy has 
public relations campains now days, 
includin’ the bustle manufacturers, the 
beer brewers, ol’ John L. Lewis, the 
CIO, not fergittin’ the candydates who 
is layin’ themselves down as sacer- 
fices on the alters of democracy— 
while keepin’ a off eye on the chair in 
the Big White Teepee in Washington. 

Me an’ Greasewood my ol’ pardner, 
who is awful smart, has been thinkin’ 
up what would be a good raddio pro- 
grammey fer the stockmen. We had 
a soap opery all worked up, kinda like 
Unkle Tom’s Cabin, where Colliers 
Magazine, carryin’ the public’s domain 
in its arms, would be crossin’ the ice, 
with Elmer Brock as Simon Ligree, 
with the stockmen as the hound-dawgs 
follerin’. But, you know, the publick 
is fed up on that story—so we had to 
give it up. We then thought of a 


opery where the fellers in the State | 
Department could be goin’ after hoof- 
an’-mouth disease germs with a fly- 
swatter—but that wouldn’t be true to 
life, because some of them don’t think 
it is worth while fightin’—and besides, 
they are awful goosey an’ their feelin’s 
gits hurt easy. We couldn’t put on no 
Queen fer the Day programmey, be- 
cause everything has already been 
give away. We thought of puttin’ on 
a movin’ pitcher—but the stockmen 
wouldn’t make good movin’ pitcher 
cowboys. In order to be a good movin’ 
pitcher cowboy you gotta learn how to 
fire a six shooter 10 times without 
reloadin’—an’ none of the boys has 
caught the hang of it yet. 

So... it looks like it all goes back 
to unkle Joey Staleen. If he don’t 
pull in his horns, an’ we got to start 
in another war—the OPA will come 
back, there will be more tokens, an’ 
price control—an’ some of us ol’ peli- 
cans, bein’ short of young hands, will 
have to git out an’ go to work again. 
All of this put together had ort to 
make a good soap opery. Mebbe the 
PRODUCER should put on a campain of- 
ferin’ a rawhide medal for the feller 
who thunk up the best programmey— 
makin’ sure, of course, that the chute 
gate is closed on singin’ cowboys, who 
is a long, long way from home an’ 
who goes down the trail. This should 
be made sure of, particularly iffen he 
is follerin’ the “doggies!” The way 
things look now, there is goin’ to be a 
lot of things which could be made into 
intrestin’ operies.—F. H. S. 
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AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER® 4% 
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During the war years a great many 
rweomers entered the meat packing 
jd. Many of these were able to op- 
a vory profitably under abnormal 
gartime conditions, but they have not 
yen able to operate so profitably since. 
jsa result, failures on the part of such 
packers to pay for livestock purchased 
it public stockyards have increased 
geatly in recent years. We have been 
yorking closely with trade organizations 
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nards designed to keep losses from this 
gurce at a minimum. There is no au- 
thority under the Act for our requiring 
nds from packers to assure payment 
for livestock purchased, but at our sug- 
gestion the selling agencies at many 
markets have taken uniform action to 
require packers with uncertain credit 
sanding to furnish bonds to cover their 
livestock purchases . 

Our regulation of packers during the 
past few years has been centered on 
their buying operations, primarily with 
a view to breaking up any relationships 




















frm employees or others at the public 
markets that tend toward the regular 










tors ...} action to eliminate other market prac- 
facilities} tices which have had the effect of re- 
le at five] stricting or limiting competion between | 
buyers in bidding on producers’ livestock. 
“State Asa part of our supervision, account- 
eat ants periodically make thorough audits 
a te. of the records required to be maintained 
ies a by commission firms and dealers. Par- 
think ticular attention is paid to relationships 
oid existing between commission firm per- 
nati’ sonnel and dealer-speculators or pack- 
we ers, which may result in sales being | 
big nO jf made to such parties which are not in 
y, be- if the best interests of the shippers. 
_ been I would not want to leave the impres- 
in on |} sion with you gentlemen that the type 
kmen |f of unfair trade practices I have just dis- 
itcher cussed are engaged in by any sizeable 
novin portions of the registrants operating at 
ow to /f public markets. The great majority of 
thout the men engaged in the livestock mar- 
; has keting industry are men of integrity 
who are fully conscious of the respon- 
Pore: sibilities owed their producer-patrons. 
on 
start THE HCL—THEN AND NOW 
eo A rare volume recently acquired by 
peli- Cornell University proves very littic 
will under the sun is really new, not even 
oui, excepting complaints about the cost of 
rt ts lwing. The book, dated 1827, contains 
» the a letter from an English immigrant 
i who wrote to his brother from Amer- 
‘eller wa. Things that made the working 
wana man unhappy in that day included 
hate food prices like 6 cents for beef, pork 
lee or mutton, and $2 for shoes. The 
. average factory worker made $4.50 a 
ouil week and, if eligible, | he could find 
te board and room at $2.75 a week. The 
wie average family had a ‘ehetee of hous- 
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ing at $48 a year. 
thought, maybe there is a bit of 
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at the public markets to build up safe- | 


between packer buyers and commission | 


channeling of livestock to certain pack- | 
ers or the favoring of certain packers | 
over other buyers. We have also taken | 
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MAKE EVERY BUSHEL COUNT 


Feed Mortons free 


i > terms of feed, a pound of salt is equal 
to 151 pounds ‘of corn. Purdue Univer- 
sity Tests prove this. Given salt free choice, 
hogs needed 151 pounds less corn to reach 
market weight than hogs which got zo salt. 


This means that salt will s-t-r-e-t-c-h an 

otherwise short supply of corn . . . permit 

you to raise more stock . . lengthen the 

spread between feed costs and market price 
. increase your profits. 


For best results, feed salt free choice to 
hogs, dairy cows, meat animals, and sheep. 
Put a few salt feeding stations around your 
farm, and use Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 





Salt is more than an appetizer. It is 
vitally needed for the proper digestion. It 
supplies the chlorine for hydrochloric acid, 
the sodium for bile, without which pro- 
teins, fats, and carbohydrates are not di- 
gested and assimilated, but wasted. 





All livestock do better and are more prof- 
itable when fed salt free choice. It helps 
them convert feed into profits much faster, 
at lower cost — and as nature intended. 


MORTON’S 


Pree Chotce 
SALT 


Choice Salt” 
































= MORTGW’s SALT Co J 
"'Caeo, “ILLiNars - 


NON-HARDENING 


under normal use 
and storage conditions 
























Morton’s Free Choice Salt is 
especially developed for live- 
stock feeding. It’s pure — easy 
to feed and easy to use for 
mixing, and formulated to re- 
main ‘NON-HARDENING un- 
der normal use and storage 
conditions. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for it BY NAME... 
MORTON’S Free Choice SALT. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FREE CHOICE 
FEEDING 


Every farmer and 
feeder needs this 
practical, well-illus- 
trated, 40-page book 
which tells in de- 
tail how to feed 
salt for greatest 
gains. Only book 
of its kind. Post- 
card brings you . 

free copy by return mail postpaid. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE LaRUE CATTLE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
(Patent Pending) 
“The Answer to a Cattleman's Dream" 


This strongly built, exceptionally well-balanced 
and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. No gates or bars in 
front to make cattle unwilling to enter. 


Operated by One Man 


Quickly adjustable for small or large cattle. May 
be loaded into a trailer or pickup by two men. 
Every owner is an ardent booster. Please write 
for further information and prices. 


LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 
1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Phone 3-4336 


i i ight 
“Essential minerals of the righ 
quality and in the right quanti- 
ties play a most valuable role in 


_ WISCHHUSEN 
hn Research and 
Development Foundations 


our agricultural economy.” 
coun 





Step-up feeding results, 
Increase feeding profits 
through scientific feeding 


Scientific feeding with quality mineral 
and protein supplements can mean 
the difference between profit and loss. 
Grains often lack essential minerals 
needed by all livestock. 


Ask your Puritan representative to 
explain the Puritan feeding program 
with these two dependable products. 


MIN-A-LAK -a mineral 
supplement with all 
known major and trace 
minerals. 


PURITAN-40 - a rich 
40% protein concentrate * 
with all known amino 
acids. 
A few good sales 

*  ferritories open. 
Write for information. 
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be | 
; Please send feeding facts : 










Laboratories, Inc. 


Bauer. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Number on Farms January 1 





_ Average 1948 
ivestock 1937-46 1947 1948 Value 
(Thousand head) 
OI cps css sncrcansiatlincintnte 74,801 81,207 78,564 $9,150,013, 009 
TEAR ALD 25,973 26,098 25,165 4,126,161.009 
A ET 59,200 56,921 55,038 2,355 ,609,009 
I ete eae 51,039 37,818 35,332 542,321 099 
UN I creer eae. 44,641 32,125 30,544 457,510,009 
MANES 2 ce haere hat ie 9,904 7,249 6,607 366,480,000 
a ee ea) 3,789 2,772 2,544 337,901,009 
I ithe cue eae 474,114 474,441 462,976 667,597,000 
II siiiistinsccsmispecnaan nate ce 7,192 6,650 4,507 30,989,000 


Figures from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





Cost of federal meat inspection would 
| again be paid by the government under 


H. R. 5675. The companion bill in the 
senate is S. 2256. 
* * * 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
approved H. R. 5098 which would estab- 
lish a research center on an island to 
study vaccination against foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Senate has passed 
the Thye bill to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. 

* * * 


Representative George W. Gillie of In- 
diana, defending the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s program in the Mexican foot-and- 
mouth outbreak said that “I certainly 
am glad we’ve spent that much (around 
$40,000,000) and kept the disease in Mex- 
ico. If it ever gets into this country it’s 
going to cost us billions, not millions.” 

* * * 

You pay more for government than you 
pay for food. Government—federal, 
state and local—costs you 450 per cent of 
1939 cost; food, 162 per cent. Your food 
bill was $330 in 1947; government cost 
you $371. 

. Sew 

H. R. 4582 is a bill “to direct the chief 
of the Weather Bureau to conduct ex- 
periments with respect to methods of 
controlling rainfall.” . .. We notice that 
Weather Air, Inc., at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
plans to make rain by dry ice and other 


methods. It is capitalized at $50,000. 
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Kelso Musser, of Delta, represented 
Colorado Stock Growers and Feeders As- 
sociation members at a conference called 
by Colorado’s Governor Knous to con- 
sider recommendations on Bang’s dis- 
ease legislation for the next general 


assembly. 


Berton C. Lehn of Espanola, Wash., 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s. Association. 
The directors of the organization have 
voted Joe Muir, extension animal hus- 
bandryman at the State College, their 
thanks for the job he did in the secre- 








tarial post during the past three yeay 
The new officer is a World War II ye. 
eran and is a native of the state anj 
Washington-educated. With his ty 
brothers, he operates a large spread jy 
eastern Washington. 


The San Luis Valley Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation has scheduled two events to by 
held jointly at Alamosa, Colo., Nov, 16. 
18. They are the 12th annual 4-H shoy 
and sale, and the fourth annual Hereforj 
show and sale. 


Inspired by a lifetime curiosity t 
see (by horseback) what lies “on the 
other side of the mountain,” 50 cattle. 
men from the Spokane area are planning 
to ride from there to the convention of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Association 
at Okanogan, May 20-22. They will fol- 
low the old cow trails; total distance is 
about 150 miles. 


Nelson C. Nye has authored a newly 
published book under the title “Outstand- 
ing Modern Quarter Horse Sires.” The 
$5-per-copy price brings you 221 large- 
size pages laced with 39 photographs. 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


A new pocket-size guide has been pre- 
pared for persons interested in farm im- 
plement identification and evaluation. It 
is called the National Tractor and Farm 
Implement Blue Book. 160 pages, plas- 
tic-bound, $3.50. Order from National 
Market Reports, Inc., 1315 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S FAMOUS BITTEROOT WALLET 


SIZE 











BEAU DONALD 


Panama BONE 
Bloodlines SCALE 
* e 


DON SMITH, Owner 
Box 72, Stevensville, Mont. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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1948 
Value 


0,013,009 
6,161,009 
5,609,009 
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: 510,009 
6 ,480, 000 
7,901,009 
7 597, 000 
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New Mexico President 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Hj; our most important crop. To refuse 


ip use it is as much of an economical 
iss to this nation as to leave a crop of 
wm or Wheat in the field unharvested. 


Both the Grazing Service and the For- 
ast Service are authorized to protect the 
watersheds in the interests of our cities 
and our irrigation projects. All the land 
area of the West, except a few so-called 
“Josed basins,” are on a watershed, so 
practically the whole country is a water- 
shed. 

The Forest Service, in conjunction with 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, conducted ex- 
periments in southern Colorado from 1910 
through 1926 which positively disproved 
the commonly accepted theory that ex- 
essive amounts of forest and brush 
cover and grass exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on stream flow and water supply. 
As an example take a sponge: Probably 
your average shower in an arid country 
would be absorbed by the sponge. It is 
then evaporated into the air by the sun 
and wind. Without the sponge the greater 
part of this moisture would go into the 
ground. These experiments show that 
grass is a better preventive of erosion 
than timber or brush. Erosion, like death 
and taxes, is something we will have with 
us always. Anytime you see muddy wa- 
ter you are witnessing erosion. You can- 
not stop it; you can only try to check and 
control it. A 2-inch stand of grass at the 
end of the grazing season will have a 
better root system and check more ero- 
sion than a 6-inch stand of old grass or 
a stand of brush or timber. Also it will 
put a lot more water in our streams and 
reservoirs. These facts are available to 
collin Paper No. 1258 of the Transactions 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Volume 99, published in 1934. 
Copies are available from the office of 
the state engineer of the State of Wyom- 
ing at Cheyenne... . 


LIGHTNING LOSSES 


One of the greatest of natural fire 
hazards — lightning — arrives with 
spring and summer in the northern 
hemisphere. It is lightning which 
alone accounts for more incendiary 
damage to rural buildings than any 
other cause. 

The United Lightning Protection 

Association, Syracuse, N. Y., says 
that 37 per cent of all rural losses are 
due to lightning. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters emphasizes that 
properly installed lightning protec- 
tion systems are “the most perfectly 
functioning mechanical device man 
has yet perfected.” Such protection 
is rated 99.9 per cent effective. 
_ A new and important development 
1s a rod system that can be incon- 
Spicuously installed in trees, thus of- 
fering protection not only to irre- 
placeable trees, but safeguarding per- 
Sons or livestock that take refuge un- 
der them in lightning storms. 
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Py Available for Quick Delivery 
pare ers 


COMPLETE LINES OF 
STOCK WATERING TROUGHS 


(Rounded bottoms, in ten-foot lengths; seams only at ends) 


CORRUGATED GALVANIZED BOTTOMLESS TANKS 


(Large dimensions. Bottoms to be made of clay or of concrete.) 


IRRIGATION GATES, FLUMES and PIPE 


(Many efficient types of irrigation and water control equipment) 


RAINMAKER OVERHEAD IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


(Easily handled aluminum pipe with self-fastening couplers) 


ARMCO STANDARD STEELOX BUILDINGS 


(Prefabricated. Sturdy all-steel. 8 to 28 feet wide, any length.) 


Write for information and prices today 
ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Denver, Colorado ¢ Salt Lake City, Utah « El Paso, Texas ¢ Boise, Twin Falls, Idaho 


pRMCo 


oe 


ae Sete 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 





It’s what you get extra when you 
use WHR blood. 
It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


illo Ke 
JOHN CLAY 


oq 
COMPANY 


oS Wma cm tae 
CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Cheyenne 





PICTURE LOOKS 
cattle have wintered very well; have all 
young cattle, which helps a lot. Still 
have lots of dry feed and should have 


some very good spring feed, for we 
have had quite a bit of spring mois- 
ture.—Hobart E. Reed, Yavapai County, 
Ariz. 








Western 
COWBOY BOOTS 


} Made like you like ’em 
. . . Made to your 
measure 
grade, 


High 
fancy, hand 


made ... Several de- 


signs. 
Write for New Catalog 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 





Are You Keeping Up wits ine ratest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 

ne that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; American 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 


Farming 

The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 


Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
- m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 


any 





NEW ®' HEAVY DUTY MOTOR 


General Electric 


or Westinghouse $1 9.95 
44h, p., 1725 r.p.m. eee 
Powerful new motor for drill 
presses, saws, lathes, air 
compressors, etc. Not war 
surplus; but brand new heavy 
duty nationally known makes 
with rubber mounted base. 
Supply limited. Order today. 
Shipped railway express, 
check or money order. $5.00 deposit on C.O.D. orders. 
Also 1/3 h. p., $21.95. 


For Barns, Homes 
Barn Fans ** ona shops 


Sizes 12” to 48” for every pur- 
pose. SPECIAL: 12” heavy duty 
ventilating fan—all enclused mo- 
tor — GUARANTEED 2 YEARS. 
Send check, C.O.D., express or 
money order. 

Write for prices and booklet 
on any size fan you require. Or 
send size space to be ventilated. 





We Carry All Motors from 
1% to 10 H. P. 
447 W. Norris St., Dept F 


General Aire Co. Philadephia 22, Penna. 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NEWS, TOO 
_.. READ THEM. 








| 








What’s Back 
Of Bullishness 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ONSIDERABLE IRREGULARITY 
featured the cattle market all month 
and while the general trend was down- 
ward on good to choice steers and heifers 
there were many instances of higher 
prices on other grades 
and most other classes. [ 2a” 
The day preceding the | 
strike of packinghouse | 
workers slaughter 
classes were sharply 
higher, with some ad- 
ditional strength at 
some points the day 
the strike began. 
These upturns prob- 
ably were nothing to 
use as a guide for the 
trend just ahead, as 
any advance brought 








Mr. French 


about by an upset in the normal flow of 


livestock to market, whether it be 
weather or strikes, is soon eliminated. 
The feeling is far more bullish than a 
month ago. Many of the packers affect- 
ed by the strike moved meat to outside 
coolers and they also loaded up some of 
the retailers to the extent that they vast- 
ly reduced their holdings. 

Higher dressed prices prevailed im- 
mediately before and immediately after 
the strike and when normal conditions 
again prevail there is certain to be some 
readjustment, the extent of which will 
depend upon how soon a normal amount 
of meat will become available. 

Unusually cold and stormy weather has 
hampered feedlot operators and weight 
gains were held down. Many of the feed- 
lots, because of the mild spell following 
the recent snows, were very muddy and 
that added to the troubles of the feeders 
who are anxious to move their cattle be- 
fore taking up their spring farming work. 

Development of small grains was 
slowed up early in March by the cold 
weather although there were reports of 
some greening for wheat fields as far 
north as southern Illinois. Additional 
precipitation improved small grain pros- 
pects in the Great Plains and eastern 
Rocky Mountain region. A good snow 
cover afforded ample protection to the 
wheat from the severe cold that over- 
spread the Lake region and the Great 
Plains with zero temperature as far south 
as the Texas Panhandle: Substantial 
precipitation is still urgently needed in 
California and Nevada. 

Meat and lard holdings increased dur- 
ing February and totaled 1 billion pounds 
on Mar. 1. Contrary to normal, beef 
moved out of storage. Pork holdings in- 
creased slightly more than normal. On 
Mar. 1 there were 168,000,000 pounds of 
beef, 701,000,000 pounds of pork and 
166,000,000 pounds of other meat on hand. 
Market Tour 


Generally speaking, the spread in prices 






in the cattle market was narrower, yg 
there were times when the cal| centers 
on the good and choice offerings, Mog 
of the time the demand was best for dined 
and medium to low good steers and heit 
ers. The demand for bulls was uniformly 
good and ‘this class continued to climb ir 
price without interruption. ; 

During the first week of March an 
for the month of February the good 4, 
prime steers at Chicago were more thay 
twice as numerous from a percentag: 
standpoint as a year earlier, with , 
marked shortage of those grading mej. 
ium. Average cost of all grades th 
first week of March figured $26.30, 9. 
most $3 above a year ago, while th 
February cost at $26.43 was approxi. 
mately $4.50 higher than a year earlier. 

Average price of stocker and feede 
steers at Chicago the first week of Marc 
stood $5.62 higher than a year ago, th 
gain at Kansas City measuring $4.) 
the gain at Omaha $4.42 and the advany 
at St. Paul figuring $4.82. The con 
posite average cost for the four market; 
was $24.67, standing $5 higher than , 
year ago. Replacement cost at the fow 
markets for the first two months of the 
year was $24.56, up $6.72 from a year 
earlier. 


It is evident that first costs are w 
more than the price for the cattle coming 
back from the feedlots, yet still higher 
prices are expected in the near futur 
for thin, light, green cattle—especially 
those from 600 pounds down. Legs biull- 
ish ideas are connected with fleshy 
heavier cattle which would be available 
for the fat market within a short time. 

There is a marked scarcity of light cat- 
tle for stocker purposes and already buy- 
ers are scouring the producing areas for 
this class. The drouth in California has 
brought about the movement of many 
light stock steers, heifers and calves and 
it is expected that this forced movement 
may total 8,000 to 10,000. Most of those 
moved to date went to Colorado, Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Since the low spot in February there 
has been a sharp recovery in prices for 
all slaughter cattle, although current 
prices are still much below the year’ 
high time early in January. Until the 
packinghouse strike developed the mar- 
ket movement was of good volume, 8 
that some areas are rather depleted—es- 
pecially as feeders have not been making 
many replacements. 


Judging from the broad inquiry fo 
stockers and feeders in the face of recett 
light buying of this class there are not 
many feeders worrying much about the 
trend of the market after the next 3! 
days. More feeders are expecting highet 
prices than are looking for a decline. 

Currently, both cattle and lambs ate 
losing money in many instances although 
the late upturn has changed the picture 
considerably. Further advances will 1 
turn feeding operations to a profitable 
basis, but with first costs so much highet 
than a year ago it is certain that profits 
if any, will not match those of 1947. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Hogs 

Hog prices jumped around all month 
and the advances and declines often were 
very sharp. The market was very sensi- 
tive to the changes in supplies. The 
over-all movement was fairly good but 
bad weather often resulted in temporary 
light runs. Order buyers were in the 
market every day until the strike was 
called. Average weights continued at 
near-record high levels for this season 
of the year. 


Lambs 


Little more than 400,000 lambs were 
still on feed in northern Colorado, the 
Arkansas Valley and North Platte Valley 
around the middle of March, or about 
75,000 more than a year earlier when 
feeding operations were on such a low 
scale. Owners have shown willingness to 
keep supplies coming to market and de- 
clining prices had little influence on the 
size of the receipts. 

The early lamb crop in the principal 
producing states is smaller than the prev- 
ious year for the seventh straight year. 
The decrease in 1948, estimated at 10 per 
cent, points to the smallest early lamb 


| crop on record. Development of lambs 


so far has been slower than usual al- 
though they are in better condition than 
expected, considering the adverse weather. 

A severe drouth and a general feed 


shortage are being felt in California and | 
in many other areas conditions were un- | 


favorable, though the Pacific Northwest 
reports range feed prospects good and 
the winter season favorable; also rain is 
needed in Idaho. Start of new feed in 


Texas has been retarded. 





Lambs coming to market are compara- 
tively heavy and discrimination against 
weight continues. Usually the dividing 
line is 105 pounds but on days of short 





supplies lambs with more weight often | 


share the top of the market with more 
desirable weight offerings. 








Infectious Keratitis (pink eye) is ap- 
pearing unusually early this year in 
drouth-stricken areas, and indications 
point to extremely heavy outbreaks in 
many sections through 1948. This animal 
is being treated with the newly available 
Trisulfanol, an easily applied liquid sulfa 
preparation. Sulfa drugs have so far 
proved the most effective means of 
treating this troublesome livestock 
malady which no agent yet discovered 
can prevent. While mortality is low, the 
ailment takes a heavy annual toll in loss 
of body weight and decreased milk pro- 
duction in dairy herds. Trisulfanol is a 
Cutter Laboratories product. 





VIKING LABORATORIES ¢ DES MOINES 





Turner 


Universal Stock Chute 


lin 


A —. modern chute for all hand- 
oO 


live stock. With attachments, it 


makes a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 


Best 


GEO. K. TURNER 


Design—Best Price—Best Made 


MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 
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DO YOU WANT TO BE AN 


A 


UCTIONEER? 


Attend the only Auction College in the 


United 
college, 


States conducted at an accredited - 


with the leading auctioneers in 


their respective fields as your instructors. 


Act 


Billings 


at once, summer class open to 
limited number. 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF 


AUCTIONEERING 
Box 1458 Montana 


ower 










































































































































MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have 14 very choice herd headers about 1 year old now, suitable for 


Regis- 


tered herds—tops of the crop. Also 50 heifers same age. Write for prices, 


pedigrees, and description or see 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


Alliance, Nebraska 





CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 








TESTIFIES ON TIDELANDS 
AND PUBLIC LANDS 


David J. Guy, manager of the natural 
resources department of the national 
Chamber of Commerce, filed a statement 
with a Senate-House judiciary subcom- 
mittee saying that states are entitled to 
submerged lands within their borders 
because all rights not specifically grant- 
ed to the federal government are re- 
served to the states. 


Testifying in favor of bills which 
would give the states a clear title to 
tidelands, Mr. Guy said there has been 
a marked tendency on the part of the 
federal government to overrun state 
jurisdiction on matters involving public 
lands, water and petroleum resources. He 





Baker, Oregon 


pointed out that Congress has repeatedly 
recognized conservation of natural re- 
sources to be a state function by approv- 
ing the Interstate Oil Compact. 

Referring to the Supreme Court de- 
cision last year in the tidelands case, Mr. 
Guy said the chamber has looked to 
Congress always and not to the courts 
and the administrative agencies for a 
reversal of the trend toward concentra- 
tion of power in Washington. 


Deploring the federal acquisition of 
public lands, he pointed out that 87 per 
cent of the land of Nevada is owned and 
managed by the federal government and 
that 54 per cent, or 4,000,000,000 acres, 
of the total land area of the 11 western 
states is managed by federal bureaus. 





SOME RECENT SALES 


HEREFORD— No. Av. 
Montana winter fair...................... 30 $715 
Crawford breeders, Nebr............... 63 438 
Nebr. Hereford assn....................... 69 759 
Kit Carson Co. breeders, Colo..... 58 353 
S. D. Hereford assn....................... 94 593 
CK Hereford ranch, Kans............. 62 1,313 
Thorpe Hereford ranch, S. D.......54 497 
Utah Hereford assn....................... 25: 525 
Arkansas Valley breeders, Colo. 65 449 


Tehama Co. Cattlemen’s assn.,Cal.263 766 


Tri-State Hereford breeders,N.M. 67 469 
No. Mont. breeders.......................- 39 837 
Peterson Bros. sale, Utah............ 81 538 
N. W. Hereford breeders, Wash. 84 763 
ida: Cattlemen's ASSN... ssc: ccc. eae 
Lewiston Hereford breeders, Ida. ... ...... 
ANGUS— 

Okla. Angus breeders.................... 42 540 
Inland Empire sale, Wash........... 62 476 
U. S. Center breeders, Kans......... .... 358 
SHORTHORNS— 

iS AO Aner NOW. ooo ee ee ee ee 
TehamaCo.Cattlemen’s assn.,Cal. 17 461 
Iowa State Shorthorn sale............ .. 0 -..... 
Inland Empire breeders, Wash... 68 591 
POLLED HEREFORDS— 

L. V. Gant, Geddes, S. D............... 51 545 
Okla. City Polled Hereford sale.. 45 422 
POLLED SHORTHORNS— 

OE Ter hte CRO 5 Se ld 103 367 


20 bulls av. $808; 10 females $530 

18 bulls av. $361; sale top $830 

Top $2,500; 65 bulls av. $767 

Top $925 on coming 2-year-old 
Champion bull sold to Canadian, $2,125 
Top bull $20,000, 1948 Denver champion 
Top $1,225 paid by J. Lake, Gettysburg 
All bulls; upped last year’s av. $183 
Top bull $5,200; female top $1,500 
Bulls av. $766; females $690 

Bad weather; top $2,000 on 2 animals 
All bulls; top bull brought $2,700 

59 bulls av. $598; 22 females $377 

58 bulls av. $760; 26 females $767 

67 bulls av. $568; 11 heifers $298 

Av. bulls $517; cow av. $375 


Top bull $1,375; top female $1,050 
Champion bull sold for $1,000 
21 bulls av. $402; 53 females $341 


Top price $800; next high $425 

All bulls 

Bad weather; bull $2,050; female $560 
Top $4,200; reserve champion $3,000 


Females av. $342; 25 bulls $545 
Top $1,000, a 2-year-old bull 


Top bull $900; top femalé $800 













LEWISTON, IDAHO, SALE 


In the 14th annual sale of the Lewis. 
ton Hereford Breeders Association at 
Lewiston, Ida., in February, Kenneth 
Price of Pomeroy, Wash., sold the top 
bull for $1,200. Reserve champion wa 
owned by John M. Garrett of Horsesho 
Bend, Ida.; when sold to Albert Camp. 
bell of New Meadows, Ida., he brought 
$1,000. The reserve champion ey, 
brought owners Meacham & Sons ¢ 
Culdesac, Ida., $700. 


Average bull price was $517; on coy; 
it was $375. 


SHORTHORN SHOW 

The 32nd annual Inland Empire Shor. 
horn Breeders’ Show and sale, held jy 
Spokane, Wash., on Mar. 3-4, saw a 
average of $623 paid for 62 head, x 
compared with $416 for 70 head lag 
year. The 50 bulls averaged $682, the 1? 
females, $375. Top of the sale was $4, 
200; second-high was $3,000. 


FLORIDA CHAMPION 

Choice Comprest, exhibited by F. 
Stephens of Alachua, Fla., was crowned 
grand champion bull of the second annual 
Florida Hereford Association show and 
sale, held Feb. 20. Reserve champion is 
Sir Battle Blanda, owned by Mrs. Thomas 
D. Matthews of Alachua. Mrs. Matthews 
also showed Mischief Belair, the grand 
champion female, who thus captured her 
third straight title. 


POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 

The 1948 Polled Shorthorn Congress 
show and sale will be held May 7-8 at 
Kansas City, Mo. Thirty bulls and 60 
females will be featured, with represen- 
tations from championship herds of the 
breed in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Oklahoma. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SHOW FIGURES 


Aberdeen-Angus breeders turned out 
in greater numbers than ever before, for 
their national show and sale at Chicago, 
Feb. 18-19. Although the event was 
scheduled originally for a three-day ru, 
brisk movement of the consigned animals 
completed the sale in one day instead of 
the allotted two. Average price for 139 
bulls and females was $972, compared 
with last year’s $913 average. Thirty- 
five bulls brought $40,045; 104 females 
brought $95,075. Top individual bull 
prices in the sale was $5,500. The reserve 
champion heifer sold for $5,100, while 
the grand champion female of the show 
went for $4,900. 













WORLD'S LEADING 
SADDLE MAKERS 


Hamley is constantly ahead of the field 
with development In better saddles. Hamley’s 
— standard runs through four genera- 
tions. 


Hamiley & Company 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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Ww proceedings. 
dire Short. eels 
©, held inf WANTS HYBRID CLASS 
|, saw an has ° 
head, » A writer in the Houston Post (Tex.) 
head ‘e asks, Why not a hybrid stock show 
82, the p cass? He said some of the breeders have 
: was $4. sent the better part of a lifetime doing 
 Fcross-breeding work, trying to get their 
hybrids established and recognized as a 
breed. So far, the Santa Gertrudis, 
)N which of course is a cross between 
by F, y. {Brahma and Shorthorn, has been the 
; crowned § My hybrid really recognized as a breed, 
nd annual § ‘id the editor. He didn’t want to leave 
show and the idea that Herefords, Angus and 
ampion is J Storthorns didn’t do themselves up 
s. Thomas § Proud, but “hybrids aren’t developed to 
Matthews be freaks at a stock show; they’re the 
he grani result of a lot of figuring and years of 
tured her hard work to put best qualities of two 
or more breeds into one animal that can | 
produce beef.” 
NGRESS 
Congress “Poly Royal" Booked 
'y 7-8 at April 30-May 1 have been set by stu- 
; and 6) § dents of California State Polytechnic 
represen- § College for their 16th annual Poly Royal, 
ls of the § described as a “show window of prog- 
Kansas, § tess’ for students in 11 agricultural, 
lebraska, f Seven industrial and five science and 
humanities majors on the San Luis 
Obispo campus. Each department dis- 
RES plays its activities of the past year, and 
the event shows the public how Poly’s 
ned out F students actually own and produce meat 
fore, for | animals, crops, milk and all of the many 
Chicago, F products of farm and ranch. Entertain- 
ent was f ment features will include a rodeo, bar- 
day run, f becue, athletic contests, etc. 
animals 
ons FLORIDA SALE RECORD 
gill _All records of the Southeastern Fat 
Thirty. Stock Show and Sale were broken Mar. 
f 6, at Ocala, Fla., when $2.40 a pound was 
emales ¥ paid for the grand champi 
‘al bul grand champion steer, for 
resdélll a total of $2,472 on Blackie Demere’s 
will 1,030 pounds. The owner was Henderson 
ha Dial of Sumterville, Ala. Last year’s top 





jaho Cattlemen’s Association at Twin 
falls in March was a record-breaker. 
sixty-seven bulls brought $38,095, for a 
968.58 average per animal, while 11 
yeifers Sold at a $297.72 average. Her- 
yert Chandler of Baker, Ore., showed the 
top bull, which was purchased by Fred 
Hoops of Twin Falls for $1,800. The 
geoond-high bull was also Mr. Chand- 
r’s; this was bought by Chaney Here- 
frd Ranch at Gannett, for $1,400. For 














got an average price of $1,205. 
A banquet and dance concluded the 












fat-steer price was $1.55. 


SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, 


Ruggedness, Popular 


Bloodlines! Inquiries Invited. 
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William A. Spence 
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Sale at the ranch, 6 miles straight north 
Hiway 14 at 12 noon, April 15. 


Write for reservations and catalog to George or Lorin 
Duemeland, owners, Box 1108, Bismarck,’N. D. 


PATTERSON LAND CO. 


WING, NORTH DAKOTA 


of Wing on Home of the 


ZATO HEIRS 


20 Bulls (Tops) 
35 Females (Tops) 


Buy 14 Brothers and 12 
Sisters to the $35,000 
World’s Record price 
Zato Heiress! Also the 
get and service. 






















APRIL 


28 to 29 
Colorado 











Chase, Holyoke, Colo. 











Midwest Hereford Association 
HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


Offering a select group of top bulls and females at the Fair Grounds. 
Show April 28. Sale April 29. For a copy of the catalog write: S. S. 


“Vet” 








Colorado 


of high quality Herefords. 





SHERIDAN SALE 
Wyoming’s Sheridan Hereford Asso- 
ciation recently held its 11th annual 
show and sale at Sheridan. For the 
sixth consecutive time, Oliver Wallop of 
Big Horn, Wyo., showed the champion 


bull, which also knocked down the high- 
est auction price of $2,100. The reserve 
championship was captured by Bar 13 
Ranch, Sheridan. Second-high of the sale, 
at $1,870, also went to Oliver Wallop 
and, in addition, he had the first-prize 
pen of three bulls, subsequently sold for 
$625 each. 

Over-all results of the sale, which 
maintained a rather deliberate pace 
throughout, were considered good. The 
55 head shown brought a total of $33,595, 
for a $611 average; four females were 
purchased for $1,075 (a $269 average) 
and 51 bulls averaged $633. 


Oregon Shorthorn Sale 


The second annual spring show and 
sale of the Oregon Shorthorn Breeders 
Association on Feb. 25-26 at Prineville, 
Ore., averaged $469 for 51 lots, as com- 
pared with $380 for 48 lots last year. 
The 33 bulls averaged $495, 18 females, 
$420. The top bull brought $1,000; top 
female, $660. 


Eastern Idaho Shorthorn Club 

The second annual spring show and 
sale of the Eastern Idaho Shorthorn 
Club on Feb. 28 brought an average of 
$334 for 40 head, with 17 bulls bringing 
$389 around, and 23 females averaging 
$298. The top bull price was $600; top 
female, $530. 


NORTHERN COLORADO 


+ HEREFORD BREEDERS 
26th Semi-Annual Sale @ Greeley, Colo. @ May 17 


We will have the usual good offering 








For the catalog and information write: 
Stow Witwer, Greeley, Colo. 








NAME SOUGHT FOR 


COMING HEREFORD SHOW 


The American Hereford Association 
plans a $60,000 breeding cattle show to 
be held in Kansas City, Oct. 16-24, in 
connection with the 1948 American Royal 
Show. The event is to be an R. J. Kinzer 
achievement show, in tribute to the man 
who served as secretary of the associa- 
tion from 1911 to 1944 and since then 
as chairman of the board of directors. 
Suggestions for an appropriate name for 
the show are desired; such suggestions 
should be sent to Jack Turner, secretary, 
American Hereford Association, 300 West 
lith St., Kansas City 6, Mo., before 
May 1. 


Angus Classification Changed 

Five changes have been announced for 
the 1948 show classification of Aber- 
deen-Angus breeding cattle. -Summer 
junior calf classes and the graded herd 
class have been eliminated. Animals in 
the three-bull class all must be by one 
sire. In the breeding classes, the five-ton 
group has been reinstated. Show cham- 
pions will include senior and junior 
champions, and grand champions of the 
show. Only senior and junior champions 
will compete for top honors. 


Painter Purchase 
Painter Hereford Ranch of Roggen, 
Colo., recently bought CK Keystone 12th 
from the CK Ranch at Brookville, Kan., 
paying $3,550 for the bull. He will be 
used as a herd bull in the Painter regis- 
tered herd. 
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WORLD’S LEADING 
~ SADDLE 
MAKERS 


Hamley is con- 
stantly ahead of 
the field with development 
in better saddle construc- 
tion. Through four genera- 
tions Hamley has continued 
to maintain high standards 
of excellence. 


D 
HAMLEY & COMPANY 


PENDLETON, OREGON 










MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


maith em teamed cd, by 


For the average farmer, Milking Short- 
horns are unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Second to none in pro- 
ducing milk and meat from home- 
= roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 









Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 West Exchange Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Polled Shorthorns 


Largest Herd of Polled Shorthorn Cattle 
in the West 


Females and Bulls For Sale 


J. W. BENNETT 


Winona Washington 





| Remember Greeley Sale May 17 








WANTED 


MORE ECONOMY MINDED 


STOCKMEN DAIRYMEN 
POULTRYMEN 


interested in saving high-priced feed that’s 
now wasted. 


Many western feeders report saving up to 


259 of former wastage. 
feed wit 


MILLER FEED MILLS 


Investigate this sturdy, all-steel Miller Mill 
that helys to increase milk production, and 
adds more pounds per day in the feed lot. 

dust write telling us how many animals 
you feed and we’ll send you complete infor- 
mation about the size of Miller Feed Mill that 
fits your requirements. No obligation, of 
course. 


MILLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
MAIL ADDRESS—P. 0. BOX 1490 


MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 


(Plant located on Highway 99 at Haney Road, 
1% mile north of Modesto) 


They grind their own 
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CCORDING to J. M. Huffington, who 
has a ranch near Hockley, Tex., you 
can feed rice to cattle and horses and get 
away with it. The impression has pre- 
vailed, he said, that rice will give calves 
the scours and that it will ball up in 
their stomachs, bloat them and kill them. 
According to his experience, the first of 
these objections were sound but the 
scours disappear after the cows have 
been on rice bran for about a week and 
no ill effects result. The balling up and 
bloating just do not occur, he said. Not 
on the Huffington ranch, anyway. 


DURING 1947 the USDA certified the 
pure breeding of 35,229 domestic animals 
for importation into the United States, 
according to a recent department release. 
Under terms of the tariff act, officially 
certified purebred stock suitable for breed- 
ing purposes may enter the country duty- 
free. The 1947 figure tops 1946’s by 
2,823, establishing a new high. Most of 
the importations came from Canada; 
27,624 of the total consisted of cattle. 


WHEREVER there are cattle, there is 
rustling, evidently. At Bradenton, Fla., 
five confessed members of one cattle and 
hog rustling gang have received prison 
sentences ranging from two to eight 
years. Others have been charged with 
similar offenses. 








A 100-MILE section of the northern 
quarantine line maintained in central 
Mexico against foot-and-mouth disease 
has been moved southward as much as 


50 miles in some places in San Luis 
Potosi. Inspections show no disease in 
the area. 


Obituaries 


John K. Rollinson: Author and former 
cattleman, at the age of 63, in Pasadena, 
Calif. A native of New York state, Mr. 
Rollinson ran away from home as a 
youngster, to ride the Wyoming trails 
as a cowhand and United States ranger. 
He later authored a number of books 
with Wyoming backgrounds. 


Lee Simonson: At the age of 78, at 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he had _ been 
ill for a month. Mr. Simonson, for many 
years a member of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, had ranching in- 
terests both in that state and in Mon- 
tana, and he had since 1940 made his 
home in Billings, Mont. 





Dewey Nicholas: Prominent member 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, at 
Malad. Mr. Nicholas will be remembered 
by many American National members 
who saw him at the Boise convention in 
January. 


ONE OF THE BEST 
STOCK RANCHES IN 
WESTERN COLORADO 


About 3,000 acres of deeded land near 
Nucla, Colorado. 180 acres of first-class 
hay land, 450 head forest permits. PRI- 
VATE ALLOTMENT. Abundance of water 
on first water right. New large MODERN 
BRICK HOME "CHOICE". Three other 
good ranch homes. Electricity, telephone, 
school bus route. Is fully equipped and 
ready to go. Has a world of good build- 
ings of all types. Dandy climate year 
around. Trout stream runs thru the sum- 
mer pasture and also thru the main ranch. 


One of the Best Buys on the Market 


MOUNTAIN REALTY COMPANY 
Stock Ranches Our Specialty 


302 Main, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Phone 2081 
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w. A. Rafferty of Morocco, Ind., has 
succeeded J. F. McKenny of King City, 
Mo., as treasurer of the American Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. McKenny 
recently retired after dispersing his reg- 
istered Angus herd. Both men have 
served in the association presidency. 


Some 2,800 acres of ranchland, to- 
gether with around 1,000 head of cattle 
and all farm equipment were recently 
sold by the brothers Charles, Bud and 
John Silicz, in California’s Kern River 
Valley. Buyer is Dr. D. L. Stoops of 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

C. J. Stewart, appointed head of the 
Cudahy Packing Company’s beef, lamb 
and veal division to succeed H. W. Wesin, 
retired, has been elected a vice-president 
and director of the company. 


Guy Hocker of Delta was with Kelso 
Musser in Denver for the governor-called 
Bang’s meeting. 


President R. C. Pollock of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, is 
the author of a chapter on “The Finished 
Produce—Beef” in a new booklet pub- 
lished by the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association. 


Wyoming’s Senator E. V. Robertson, 
former vice-president of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association, is the new- 
owner of the ranch and livestock of 
W. R. Coe of Cody, who has retired. 


Recent notations in the Denver office 
guestbook (if such a book were kept) 
would include George Cross of Dubois, 
Wyo., a former president of the Wyom- 
ing Stock Growers Association; C. D. 
Stock of the Diamond 3 Ranch, also at 
Dubois, and L. H. Douglas, recently re- 
tired from a long association with the 
Forest Service. 


A welcome, though infrequent, visitoz 
at Denver last month was Alan Rogers, 
of Ellensburg, Wash., a vice-president 
of the American National who also heads 
the newly organized public relations com- 
mittee. Mr. Rogers was on his way to 
Nebraska to address an executive com- 
mittee meeting of that state association. 


The generous hospitality of numerous 
members of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association accounted for an enjoyable 
stay in Alexandria by American Na- 
tional President A. A. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith, while they were attending the 
Louisianans’ convention. Included among 
their visits to nearby places of interest, 


President Smith reports his first look at 
areal Brahma herd, outside of shows. 


“Neckyoke” in person: A PRODUCER 
visitor this month was F. H. Sinclair who 
runs a small cow spread in the Sheridan, 
Wyo., section. Howard also does consider- 
able serious writing outside his bimonth- 
ly stint for the PRODUCER. 
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“WHERE TO BUY" DEPARTMENT 


Classifeid rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words 


RANCHES, FARMS 


WESTERN OREGON RANCHES 


Farms, Ranches, Homes, Groves, Business Prop- 
erty. For best choices at reasonable prices, con- 
tact Henry C. Kelly, Realtor, Box 343, Sutherlin, 
Oregon. 


Southern California 

Alfalfa, Permanent Pasture, Cattle Ranch 
Located in beautiful San Jacinto Valley, 80 
miles from Los Angeles. Ranch completely 
fenced and cross fenced, new heavy duty cor- 
rals and loading chute. Own irrigation well 
and reservoir, complete underground concrete 
pipe lines. All equipment, riding horses, cattle, 
hay and grain can be purchased with ranch if 
desired. Present owner might consider trade. 
For complete details call or write Mang & 
Divine, exclusive agents, 142 E. Main St., San 
Jacinto, Calif. 
































100 ACRES, unimproved, but completely fenced, 
about 5 miles from world-famous Evergreen, 
Colo. On all-weather Hiway No. 74, about 8 
miles from Transcontinental Hiway No. 40. 
Natural springs on land. 60 acres adjacent also 
available. Ideal for cattle, dude ranch, cabins. 
Call FR. 1568. 


GEO. P. SCHREIBER, REALTOR 
560 South Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 


BEAR CREEK VALLEY, OREGON _ 


NEARLY 900 acres in grain, alfalfa and pasture. 
Capacity 350 head all yr. Also rights in Pilot 
Rock Range for 235 head. Airport joins ranch. 
Modern improvements and equipment, Income 
from farm and stock. Leases 1 yr., with op- 
tion, sale. 114 miles from Ashland. $75,000. 
Note: Owner must retain the 67 acres with 
the improvements, as cannot find housing in 
town, and sell balance with leases for $27,000. 
F. L. WRIGHT, 177 Post St., R530, San Fran- 
cisco 8, Calif. 


RA. 2171 





CALIFORNIA STYLE RANCH, Pomona, near 
schools, market center, main highway. Has new 
5-room house, built-ins, dishwasher, water 
softener, studio-den, 3-car garage, hobby work 
shop; buildings stucco, tile roofed; 2 acres ir- 
rigated pasture, deeded water, heavy 5-foot 
fence, steel posts in concrete; bearing walnut 
trees, landscaped with palms, olives, citrus, 
shrubs, flowers. Cost $20,000 to develop, bar- 
gain at $17,500, terms. C. L. Edwards, owner, 
P. O. Box 698, Pomona, Calif. 


MONTANA RANCH, 1,316 acres; live stock, equip- 
ment; $34,000. H. M. Carpenter, Box 1141, 
Wichita, Kans. 


3,147 DEEDED LAND, $10 ACRE. 3,340 Taylor 
grazing, 2,000 leased land. Good creek, wells. 
Oiled highway, four miles to town. Roy Alex- 
ander, Jordan, Mont. 





FOR SALE — 24,800-acre ranch, 10,800 acres 
deeded. Practically in one block, all well 
grassed, very good quality grass. Three sets 
buildings. One frame house, balance mostly 
logs. Lots of soft water at two sets buildings, 
hard water at one. One set buildings,’ 4 
mile from school and mail route. All buildings 
one-half to one mile from natural gas. About 
15 miles creeks. Ten dams, several good springs. 
Plenty water and shade. Rough country for 
winter. One hundred acres crested wheat grass, 
plenty wild hay, an unlimited amount of land 
suitable for corn, alfalfa, or grain hay, a fair 
small grain country. Lots of fence, 7 miles 
woven wire. Edge of ranch 15 miles from ship- 
ping pens. Price $60,000. 30% down, plenty 
time, balance 4%. C. M. Randall, owner, Baker, 
Montana. 
1,200 ACRE STOCK RANCH. Ultra-modern im- 
provements, inclu. new, modern 2-bedroom 
guest house. Springs, river, almost all open 
range land. 860 A. deeded, balance Govt. range. 
Potential income of approx $500 month from 
limestone deposit which has been leased. Some 
stock included at $75,000, terms. 
ELVIRA A. MILES, Broker 

136 Main St., Placerville, Calif. 
SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA Cattle Ranch— 
3,000 Acres. An estate sale, $160,000. Idle 
since November. Can run 500 on hill range 
now; after alfalfa and Ladino hay cut run 
1,000 head. Free irrigation water. Shasta 
Valley. F. L. Wright, 177 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 8. Calif. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FAMILY ESTATE! OWNER THIS LOVELY 775- 
acre homestead 40 miles Minneapolis, retiring 
after half century successful operation; 450 
field, 125 seeded rye, 30 winter wheat, balance 
plowed; remaining acres excellent meadow- 
pasture, interspersed with valuable hardwood 
timber; modern 7-room home; barn; machine 
shed; chicken house; new garage; electric 
service REA; beautiful grove fruit trees sur- 
rounding buildings; bountiful supply good 
water. Unparalleled investment or home. 
Grinde, New Rockford, N. D. 


HOG RANCH. 250 miles from Los Angeles; cheap 
feed for 200 head; 3-rm. house; elev. 2300 ft.; 
good well. Total price, incl. 50 small pigs, 
$9,500.00. G. L. Morris, Death Valley, Calif. 
NEW MEXICO CATTLE RANCH—85,000 acres, 
7,764 deeded, balance State and Taylor lease. 
Fenced, cross fenced 15 pastures. Several lakes, 
all-year springs. Gramma grass. Chamisa and 
mahogany brush. No winterfeeding. Mountain 
ranch, rolling country, some high ridges. Deep, 
broad valleys afford good protection. Attractive 
3 bedroom house, numerous corrals, outbuild- 
ings, etc. Stocked with several hundred head 
of nice Herefords which can be purchased with 
ranch. Capacity 1,300 to 1,500 head annually. 
Price $185,000, without stock. Excellent loca- 
tion, terms. W. R. Moore, Magdalena, New 
Mexico. 

WE NEED listings on good cattle, grain and 
irrigated ranches anywhere in the West. Lyon- 
Hunt, 5756 W. Third, Los Angeles, Calif., Web- 
ster 6403. 


WHAT and where do you want to buy in Cali- 
fornia? We have Dairies, Ranches, Groves and 
Homes for sale. List your wants and your 
property with us. Elmer L. Brown, Real Estate 
Broker, 17th St. at Harbor Blvd., P. O. Box 663, 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


WANTED NOW—Due to existing conditions in 
other areas, we have buyers for large improved 
or unimproved ranches and farms. DINNEEN 
REALTY, Realtor, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


FOR SALE—600-acre cotton farm at Wilcox, 
Ariz. Jack Upton, Faywood, New Mexico. 


WELL GRASSED RANCH 


2,400 acres, Hyde County, South Dakota, 
good improvements, well fenced, ar- 
tesian water, immediate possession. $15 
per acre, terms. 


MILLARD G. SCOTT 


HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


YEAR ROUND NEBRASKA RANCH 

6,750 acres, 6,110 deeded, modern improve- 
ments, 7 pastures, live water in each. Summer 
700 head, never feed. $15.00. Carry $35,000. 
Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


OREGON RANCHES, HOMES. Write for informa- 
tion. Henry C. Galey, Realtor. Over 50 years in 
Ashland, Oregon. 


SELL on a good market. We have buyers for 
Western Cattle Ranches. Bob Manuel, Colorado, 
Texas. 


BOOKS 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1444, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES.” 32 page booklet: 
drawings, instructions on how to build. $1.00. 
H. C. Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, Richboro 3, Pa. 


This Department Continued on P. 42 
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CEDAR CHESTS 


CEDAR CHESTS (KNOCKED DOWN) 


Assemble your own for less than one-third. 
Full size beautifully designed. Made from best 
Tennessee cedar obtainable; all parts ready-cut, 
sized, machine sanded. Easily assembled—full 








instructions; only a few hand tools needed 
Complete, with handles, hinges, lock, half- 
sliding tray. Only $14.95 (F.0.B. Tennessee). 
WM. ADDAMS 
10800 Independence Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 
DEFROSTER 
NO FROST 


Proven effective in keeping glass clear in any 
weather—snow, steam or frost. For wind- 
shields, windows, eyeglasses, etc. Liberal supply, 
$1.00 postpaid. 
OTIS E. ROSSELL 
Box 5, Waltersburg, Pa. 


DOGS 
ENGLISH Shepherds—Border Collies. America’s 


most useful dogs. Puppies, all ages. Both sexes, 
choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fairmount Farms, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PURE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 
Guaranteed heelers. Few partly trained, 
Creekside Kennels, Beardsley, Minn. 

GENUINE English shepherd pups. Excellent 
stock dogs. Heelers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Males $8.00, spayed $10.00 and females $6.00. 
C.0.D. Sam Gross, Schickley, Nebr. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. 





$12. 
$25. 





Farm 
raised. Guaranteed heelers, companion watch 
dog. Males, spayed females $15.00; females 


$12.50. COD on approval. D. W. Fleming, Rein- 
beck, Iowa. 


EAR TAGS 


FREE SAMPLES! 
Al-Wuz-On Livestock Ear Tags. Write INTER- 
MOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS, Rooms 3-6, 242 
East 2nd South, Salt Lake City 2, Utah. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED—A cook’s job on ranch. Qualified. Can 
go any place; furnish references. T. H. ASHLEY, 
1434 Santa Fe Drive, Apt. A, Denver, Colo. 


EWES 


FOR SALE—5,000 good-quality Rambouillet ewes, 
yearlings past .. . and 1,500 mixed goats. Jack 


Upton, Faywood, New Mexico. 


GUINEAS 


WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS — Closing-Out Sale. 
Baby Guineas, Eggs, Stock. Catalogue free. 


Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen, Indiana. 
RANCH EQUIPMENT 


STOCK TANK SALE. New extra-heavy, 
nized, bottomless Stock Tanks, complete. 20-ft. 
diameter $95.00. 30-ft. $140.00. Send for 
literature. Bernstein Bros., Pueblo, Colorado. 








galva- 


ALL STEEL 2-horse trailer for sale. Hap Magee, 
Yerington, Nev. - 


SCALES—-NEW AND REBUILTS. Standard makes; 
every purpose. Acme Scales, 335 Southwest Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover picture, a Wyoming scene by 
well-known C. J. Belden, copyrighted; 
P. 10, Authenticated News, New York, 
N. Y.; P. 16, courtesy Topeka State 
Journal, Topeka, Kans.; P. 18, 20, 22, 
courtesy Matt Culley, Tucson, Ariz. 
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SLAUGHTER HOUSE 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE 

For Sale, dissolving partnership. Plant almost 
new, and thoroughly modern. One beef bed and 
hog killing equipment. Three new insulated 
delivery trucks and one pick-up truck. Two 
coolers, room for about 150 beef. James Arm- 
strong, P. O. Box 294, Vista, California, Phone 
2091, Vista, Calif. 


SEEDS 


INDIANA certifie Clinton se oats; purity 
99.80%, germination 98%; cleaned, bagged and 
tagged; $2.50 per bushel. Certified Benton oats, 
cleaned, bagged, tagged, $3.25 per bushel. 
William Rader, Morocco, Ind. 


STAMPS 
STAMP COLLECTORS—Dandy packet free with 


approvals. WILLIAM MONJAR, 1750 Fairmount 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


TANNING 














Deer, Elk, Cow and Fur Skins tanned into 
leather and made into coats, gloves, etc., to 
your measure. Or we buy them. Cherveny Glove 
and Tanning Co., 1127 N. W. 19th Ave., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SOUTHEAST LOCKER SHOW 

Southern food locker operators and 
attendants will have an opportunity to 
learn of the latest techniques that can 
be applied to an industry which is ex- 
panding rapidly in their part of the 
country, as elsewhere. The occasion will 
be the second Southeastern Frozen Food 
Locker Convention and Exposition, to be 
held May 12-14 in Atlanta. There, in 
one place, will be gathered the newest 
developments in equipment, methods and 
processes, services and supplies for 
locker plant operation and allied fields. 

A three-day locker clinic will be held 
in conjunction with the exposition, and 
national authorities have been invited to 
address these meetings. Included in the 
displays will be every possible type of 
equipment and matérial related to the 
business. 

Frozen food lockers have greatly 
aided the growth of the food and meat 
industries in southern states in recent 
years, and the Atlanta event should add 
further stimulus to such development. 





OCKY MOUNTAIN College at Bill- 

ings, Mont., beginning Aug. 2 will 
give a three-week auction course to be 
taught by auctioneers from all parts of 
the country and will include instruction 
in a dozen types of auction sales includ- 
ing livestock. The school hopes to enroll 
200 students for the course. 


OKLAHOMA A.&M. COLLEGE at Still- 
water opened a division of veterinary 
medicine on Mar. 1 which by fall regis- 
tration time will be able to enroll 80 stu- 
dents. Graduates in the four-year school 
will emerge as Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 









Minorcas. 
Started Chicks. 
years Pullorum Tested. 


SUNFLOWER ViITA-FIED CHICKS 


BIG DISCOUNTS on EARLY Orders. SAVE MONEY 


Start 1948 with highest quality chicks. 
Leghorns, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
R.O.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING. Day old and 
Free Catalog. Livability Guarantee. 21 


SUNFLOWER HATCHERY, Dept. 8, Fort Scott, Kansas 






CALENDAR 


Apr. 12-13—Idaho Cattlemn’s cony ention, 


Apr. 16—Feeders Day, College of Agr. 
Nebr. ‘ oa 
Apr. 26—Feeders Day, New Mex. College y 


A. & M. Arts, State College, N. M. 

May %—Feeders Day, 
Platte, Nebr. 

May 13-15—Montana Stockgrowers convention, 
Bozeman. 

May 17-19—Cattle and Horse Raisers of Orego, 
convention, Baker. ; 

May 20-22—Washington Cattlemen’s convention, 

May 21-290 -N h Dakota Stock 
ay 27-29—North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Minot. — 

June 1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers meeting 
Douglas. 

June 3-5—South Dakota Stock Growers 571, 
annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

June 10-12—wNebraska Stock Growers meeting 
Omaha. . 

June 18-19—Osage County Cattlemen’s 
convention, Pawhuska, Okla. , 

June 24-26—Colorado Stock Growers and Feeder; 
meeting, Boulder. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


College Exp. Sta., North 


Mar.1 Feb. 1 Mar.1 = Mar.j 
1948 1948 1947 Avg, 
Frozen Beef ....154,792 160,815 174,211 162.2% 
Cured Beef .... 13,233 15,295 10,690 9,58) 


Total Pork........428,496 426,712 
Lamb, Mutton 16,823 19,294 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat _...144,610 133,513 
Total Poultry 262,070 293,640 


399,317 522,311 
16,554 20,456 


117,557 151,252 
283,825 229,410 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 18, 1948 Mar. 21, 19; 








Steers—Choice  -............. $28.00-33.00  $24.50-30.0 
Steers—Good ........... ... 25.50-29.00 22.00-26.50 
Steers—Medium  ............ 22.50-26.00 17.50-23.0 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. — ........ 25.00-28.00 22.00-25.0 
Calves—Gd.-Ch.  -........... 21.00-24.00 18.00-20.0 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 22.50-26.25 17.50-22.0 
Fr. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Md_ 18.00-22.50 15.00-17.50 
Hogs—(200-240 Ib.) -.... 23.75-24.75 26.85-27.5 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch, .. 4 23.00 22.50-28.25 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch,  _............ 2.50-13.50 9.50-10.50 
WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


York 


New 
Mar. 19, 1948 Mar. 18, 19) 





Str. & Heifer—Ch. ......$48.00-50.00 —$38.00-41.0 
Str. & Heifer—Gd. ...... 46.50-48.00 35.00-39.0 
Cow—Commercial — .......... 40.00-42.00  25.00-27.0 
Veal & Calf—Ch. .......... 48.00-52.00 36.00-42.0 
Veal & Calf—Gd. ........ 43.00-48.00 30.00-36.0 
Lamb—Choice ................ 45.00-50.00 40.00-45.00 
Lamb—Good .................. 43.00-48.00 39.00-44.0 B 
Ewe—Commercial ........ 23.00-25.00 20.00-22.0 B - 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib....... 56.00-59.00 46.00-48.0 
LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 
(In Thousands) 

February 2-Mo. Total 

1948 1947 1948 19 
RECEIPTS— 
Cattle 1,500 2,649 3,38 B 
Calves ee 459 863 «1, 
TINE .tesastnciacessnctinutoniots 2,305 2,314 5,576 5,783 
Sheep & Lambs ........ 1,255 1,408 2,683 3,077 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 








OMRB. koi 121 188 341 i 
Calves 24 32 15 % 
Hogs 47 66 98 «sold 
Sheep & Lambs ........ 96 182 2478 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL 
INSPECTION— 

Cattle 977 «1,143 2,289 2,546 
Calves 511s 521 1,097 1,18 
ie Si 3,746 3,897 8,969 9,74 
Sheep & Lambs ........ 1,209 1,271 2,556 2,818 


PACKER PROFITS 
In reporting results of an_industty 
survey, the American Meat Institute, 
Chicago, says 67 leading meat packing 
companies made an average profit of ap 
proximately 1 1/3 cents on each dollar's 
worth of sales in 1947. 















Austra-Whites, 








AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCES 


